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EXEXlTnVE  SOMAFY 


Ihere  have  been  many  instances  in  the  last  40  years  vihen  civilian 
ho^itals  and  the  military  services  have  been  unable  to  attract  the  numbers  of 
registered  nurses  considered  necessary  for  the  prcrvisicxi  of  a  hic^  level  of 
health  care.  A  shortage  of  nursing  steiff  can  result  in  inadequate  or  prolonged 
medical  ceune  for  service  menbers  and  detract  frcni  the  paramount  goal  of  personnel 
readiness.  Predicticxis  fran  the  1988  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Secretary's  Oocmission  on  Nursing  indicate  that  recruiting  and  retaining  both 
Active  Duty  eind  Reserve  nurses  may  become  even  more  serious  problems  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  purpose  of  this  r^xDrt  is  to  investigate  the  Reserve  intentions  of 
nurses  serving  on  Active  Duty.  A  sunmary  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the 
labor  market  for  nurses,  employee  retenticxi  models,  and  second  job  holding 
provides  essential  background.  Elipirical  studies  based  on  data  for  both  military 
and  civilian  nurses  are  also  reviewed.  Biveuriate  and  multivariate  analyses  were 
undertaken  to  identify  the  determinants  of  emticipated  Reserve  service  for 
current  Active  duty  nurses. 

Data  from  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel  were  used 
to  identify  the  factors  influencing  the  Reserve  plans  of  Active  duty  Army  nurses. 
Ihe  survey  was  designed  to  aid  in  examining  enlistment  and  retenticsi  decisions, 
career  orientation,  and  policies  affecting  military  mentoers  and  their  families. 
It  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  investigate  the  attitudes  of  nurses  toward 
specific  characteristics  of  their  jobs  and  toward  various  aspects  of  military 
life  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Army  in  their  career  plans. 

There  were  334  Army  nurses  included  in  the  survey  who  were  appropriate  to 
this  study.  Ihese  respcxidents  were  divided  into  three  tenure  groqps:  those  with 
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less  than  five  years  of  service;  those  with  five  thirouc^  10  years  of  service;  and 
those  with  11  through  19  years  served.  These  length  of  servicse  groi?)ings  reflect 
typical  decision  points  in  an  Army  officer's  career.  The  shortest  length  of 
service  group  was  ccnprised  of  those  who  were  ccnpleting  an  initi2d  obligation. 
The  group  with  five  throu^  10  years  of  service  had  usuedly  made  a  second 
ocwnitment  to  serve  and  were  epproaching  a  decision  about  making  a  20  year  career 
in  the  military  vhile  the  officers  with  11  throu^  19  years  of  service  were  more 
likely  alreac^  to  have  chosen  the  career  path.  Profiles  were  constructed  for 
each  of  the  three  tenure  groups  vhile  nultivciriate  aralyses  were  undertciken  only 
for  nurses  with  less  than  11  years  of  service. 

Nurse  Profiles 

Nurses  with  less  than  five  years  of  ejqjerience  showed  the  strongest 
intention  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  (67  percent) .  The  typicad  nurse  in  this 
tenure  grtxp  was  fenale,  30  years  old,  and  had  entered  Active  Duty  service  at  28 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  (vhich  was  still  her  hi^iest  degree) .  Her  rank  was  03 
and  she  had  one  to  two  years  of  c*ligated  service  remaining.  She  was  white, 
unmarried,  and  without  d^jendents.  Her  totail  family  incane  for  1984  was  about 
$29,500.  Among  the  facets  of  her  working  enviraiment  she  found  ccmmissauy 
services  and  personal  freedom  the  least  satisfactory  and  rated  the  chance  to 
serve  her  country  and  acquaintances/ friendships  as  the  most  satisfactory.  She 
had  not  looked  for  a  civilian  job  but  felt  coifident  of  her  chances  of  finding  a 
good  one. 

The  typiced  nurse  with  five  throu^  11  years  of  service  was  also  female, 
less  lUcely  to  be  planning  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  (45  percoit)  and  more  likely 
to  be  planning  a  20  year  career  on  Active  Duty.  Her  paygrade  was  03  and  she  did 
not  have  remaining  obligated  service.  She  was  33  years  old,  and  began  Active 
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service  at  age  26  with  a  bachelor's  degree  (which  was  still  her  hipest  degree) 
and  was  married  but  had  no  aoocnpanying  children.  Her  spouse  was  not  serving  on 
Active  Duty  with  the  Army  (thcucfi  48  percent  of  the  ^xxises  for  tiiis  tenure  groip 
were  in  the  Amy).  Her  total  family  inocme  for  1984  was  about  $42,600.  She 
found  the  chance  to  serve  her  country  and  medical  care  the  two  most  satisfactory 
aspects  of  her  military  job  v*iile  considering  the  chance  for  prcmotion  and 
working  conditions  to  be  the  least  satisfactory.  She  had  not  looked  for  an 
alternative  job  but  was  confident  about  her  pro^jects. 

The  typical  nurse  vho  had  been  cn  Active  Duty  for  11  or  more  years  was 
unlikely  to  plan  on  serving  in  the  Reserves  (15  percent) .  She  was  a  white  female 
who  had  entered  the  service  at  age  22  and  was  currently  37  years  old.  Her  rank 
was  04.  She  entered  the  Army  with  less  than  a  bachelors  degree  but  new  held  a 
masters  degree.  She  was  married  ard  had  at  least  one  aocenpanying  child.  Her 
spouse  was  not  serving  on  Active  Duty  with  the  Amy.  Her  1984  total  family 
inceme  was  about  $52,400.  This  nurse  found  the  chance  to  serve  her  county 
euTd  acquaintances/  friendships  to  be  the  roost  satisfactory  eleanents  of  her  job 
and  rated  promotion  opportunities  and  post-service  educational  benefits  as  the 
least  satisfactory.  She  had  not  soui^t  a  civilian  job  in  the  preceding  year  but 
considered  her  chances  of  finding  a  good  jcb  to  be  very  good. 

While  these  nurse  officers  shewed  a  declining  interest  in  the  Reserves  as 
tenure  increased,  the  differences  anoig  tenure  groups  were  not  so  great  as  mi^t 
be  ejgjected,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  much  OCTitesiporaries  in  age.  All  three 
tenure  grotps  shewed  an  awareness  of  civilian  opportunities  as  well  as  a  hi^ 
regard  for  the  patriotic  and  social  interaction  adjects  of  Amy  service. 

Multivariate  Analysis 

Logistic  regression  was  used  to  investigate  the  effects  of  a  groim  of 


characteristics  on  the  intentions  of  an  Active  Duty  Arrny  nurse  to  join  the 
Reserves.  A  multivariate  approach  provides  a  TosaDS  for  2U5sessing  the  individued 
and  joint  effects  of  the  many  factors  vAiich  the  descriptive  approach  indicates 
may  have  an  influence  on  this  decision.  Ihe  decision  to  join  or  not  to  join  the 
Reserves  was  vieMed  as  a  dichotanous  choice  and  a  logit  model  was  estimated  to 
predict  the  likelihood  that  an  individueil  nurse  with  particular  individual 
attributes  vtould  indicate  an  intention  to  join  the  Reserves. 

Models  were  estimated  for  Uro  population  subgroi^  based  oi  tenure  and  for 
three  subgrou^jings  beised  on  maritad  status.  The  tenure  grtxps  were  conprised  of 
those  with  zero  throui^  four  years  of  service  auid  those  with  five  throuc^  10 
years  of  service.  Marital  status  cohorts  consisted  of  single  nurses,  married 
nurses,  and  nurse-members  of  dual  Anty  coiples. 

Candidate  explanatory  variables  were  selected  from  among  five  categories; 
demographic  information;  military  specialty  and  eiperience;  cognitive/perceptual 
orientation;  economic  incentives;  and  perceptions  of  enployment  opportunities. 
Principal  oaiponents  ainalysis  wcis  used  to  construct  a  reduced  set  of  source 
variables  from  the  extensive  set  of  questiOTinaire  items  deeding  with  satisfaction 
derived  from  facets  of  military  life  and  work. 

Nurses  with  less  than  five  years  of  service  were  significantly  influenced 
in  their  Reserve  intentions  by  family  status  and  by  satisfaction  with  their 
working  envirOTiment.  Married  nurses  without  dqjendents  were  less  likely  than 
single  nurses  to  plan  on  serving  in  the  Reserves.  Satisfaction  with  vrark  vas 
positively  related  to  Reserve  intentioTS. 

Gender  was  a  significant  factor  in  explaining  the  Reserve  service  plans  of 
nurses  with  five  throu^  10  years  of  Active  Duty  service.  Male  nurses  were  less 
inclined  than  fenale  nurses  to  join  a  Reserve  or  Guard  unit.  TVro  pecunieury 
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characteristics  also  affected  Reserve  plans:  nOTmortgage  debt  and  satisfaction 
with  military  benefits.  Debt  of  greater  than  $5,000  was  positively  associated 
with  Reserve  intentioTs  vAiile  greater  satisfacticxi  with  benefits  (medical, 
dental,  educational,  retirement)  led  to  a  stronger  interest  in  the  Reserves. 

For  single  nurses,  educational  level  had  a  significant,  negative  effect  on 
plans  for  Reserve  service  as  did  advancement  rate  (length  of  servioe/grade) . 
Gender  was  strongly  related  to  the  likelihood  of  joining  the  Reserves  for  married 
nurse  officers  eus  were  satisfactic^  with  milit2ury  benefits  euid  nmmortgstge  debt. 
Ihose  married  nurses  vho  were  nale,  satisfied  with  benefits,  or  held  debt  over 
$5,000  were  less  likely  to  plan  on  Reserve  service. 

For  the  smaill  cohort  of  nurse  members  of  dueil  Army  couples,  number  of 
d^jendents  was  a  significeintly  positive  influence  on  Reserve  intentions.  Ihe 
principcil  ccrponents  for  satisfaction  with  work  and  satisfaction  with  benefits 
were  both  significant  for  this  group;  the  former  component  positively  affected 
Reserve  intentions  vAiile  the  latter  had  a  negative  influence. 

Conclusions 

A  major  source  of  oaifusion  in  discussing  programs  to  encourage  Active 
Duty  nurses  to  look  favorably  on  the  Reserves  is  that  some  of  these  same  programs 
also  work  to  increase  their  satisfaction  with  Active  service  and  encourage  them 
to  remain  in  their  current  Active  Duty  status.  Ihis  effect  should  be  viewed  as  a 
benefit  for  Totad  Force  Pleinning  rather  than  as  a  conflict. 

Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  programs  v^ch  increase  a  nurse's 
satisfaction  with  the  working  envirOTiment  will  positively  affect  Reserve 
intentions.  Programs  vbich  diminish  the  severe  strains  under  vbich  many  Army 
nurses  currently  work  (substituting  nc»^  personnel  for  FNs,  for  exanple)  should 
make  both  Active  and  Reserve  service  more  appealing.  Efforts  to  iitprove  the 
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informaticxi  which  Active  Duty  nurses  receive  about  Reserve  working  ocHiditians  as 
well  as  efforts  to  address  issues  of  oonpatibility  of  Reserve  service  with  family 
life  should  also  iitprove  the  appezd  of  Reserve  participatic*i.  A  clarification  of 
pranotion  opportunities  within  the  Reserves  mi^t  also  be  useful  in  attracting 
prior  servioe  nurses  to  the  Reserves. 

Policies  directed  at  Active  Duty  or  Reserve  Amy  nurses  sust  be  ocnsidered 
in  li^t  of  the  labor  market  for  nurses,  since  this  is  the  context  in  which  the 
Anny  Nurse  Corps  nust  operate  in  recruiting  and  retaining  RNs.  Better  knowledge 
of  the  overall  market  for  nurses  will  benefit  the  Army  in  using  its  limited 
recruiting  resources  to  locate  and  attract  these  badly  needed  personnel.  Studies 
should  be  undertaken  vhich  distinguish  between  prior  servioe  and  ncxprior  service 
Reserve  nurse  accessions  in  terms  of  motivations  and  personzd/demographic 
characteristics,  since  former  Active  nurses  have  considerable  cliniczd  and 
institutional  ei^jerience  and  can  immediately  make  a  very  productive  contribution. 
Reserve  nurse  retention  should  also  be  investigated  in  d^Jth  since  turnover 
e35)ands  the  scope  of  the  recruiting  mission  which  is  liJcely  to  beocite  an  even 
more  difficult  zissignment  in  the  next  decade. 
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I.  umppuCTicw 


A.  Bacdcgnxind 

A  shortage  of  nurses  has  been  perceived  periodically  sinoe  World  War  II 
(Institute  of  Medicine,  1983,  pp.  51-53).  Ihis  pero^Jtion  has  at  times  been 
challenged  but  there  is  grtving  aoc^Jtanoe  that  the  current  situation  is  very 
serious.  Measures  such  as  the  ratio  of  registered  nurses  to  population  and 
vacancy  statistics  for  unfilled  nursing  positiais  in  ho^itals  indicate  that  the 
slcwly  grcving  sv:?3ply  of  nurses  has  not  ki^jt  pace  with  the  rz^id  growth  in  demand 
for  nursing  services.  (U.S.,  CHHS,  Secretary's  Ccrimission  on  Nursing.  1988). 
Reasons  suggested  for  this  discerned  shortage  include:  inadequacies  in  the 
provision  of  education  for  nurses  (AiJcen,  1983) ,  changes  in  the  tastes  and 
aspirations  of  potentieil  nursing  students  (Astin,  et  al.,  1987),  iitperf actions  in 
the  market  for  nurses  (Feldstein,  1983,  pp.  417-442),  or  an  outstripping  of 
si^jply  by  the  growth  in  demand  (Aiken  and  Mullinix,  1987) .  Ihere  have  been  many 
instances  in  the  last  40  years  vhen  civilian  hospitals  and  the  military  services 
have  been  unable  to  attract  the  numbers  of  registered  nurses  they  considered 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  a  hi^  level  of  heedth  care  for  their  patients. 
Prospects  for  the  alleviation  of  the  current  nurse  shortage  in  the  near  future 
cure  not  optimistic. 

High  levels  of  turnover  among  ho^ital  nursing  staff  have  also  created  a 
distressing  and  costly  problem  for  most  hospitals.  The  Nationzil  Association  for 
Heailth  Care  Recruitment  has  estimated  the  annual  txarnover  rate  among  nurses  to  be 
as  hi^  as  18  percent  for  1986.  The  military  has  also  experienced  serious  nurse 
retention  problems,  particularly  when  nurses  have  been  perceived  as  being  in 
short  supply  for  the  nation  as  a  vhole  (Seevers,  1988) . 
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In  recent  yecirs,  predictions  of  both  the  simply  and  deaiand  for  nurses  have 
indicated  that  attracting  and  retaining  nurses  nay  beccme  even  more  serious 
problems  in  the  next  several  decades.  These  predictions  are  based  on  a  number  of 
factors  including  changes  in  the  demographic  ocnpositioi  of  the  U.S.  populaticn. 
As  the  populaticxi  ages,  a  greater  percentage  will  eiqierience  acute  and  chronic 
debilities  vhich  require  the  e^lication  of  skilled  nursing  care.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pool  of  potential  nursing  students  will  be  declining  relatively  in 
proporticxi  to  other  segments  of  the  population.  In  addition,  recent  years  have 
seen  a  waning  vocatiavil  interest  in  nursing  among  youth  emd  this  trend  may  well 
continue  (AiJcen  and  Mullinix,  1987) .  While  growth  in  demand  for  generalist 
nurses  has  been  great  in  recent  years,  an  even  more  rapid  increase  in  demand  for 
nurse  specialists  has  been  ejqDerienced  and  programs  to  train  these  nurses  take 
considerable  time  to  develop  and  expand  (Institute  of  Medicine,  1983,  pp.  133- 
156) . 

Attracting  sufficient  numbers  of  nurses  to  the  Army  Reserve  presents  a 
significant  recruiting  problem,  one  vhich  tends  to  become  more  severe  v«hen  the^ 
civilian  leQx»r  market  for  nurses  is  ti^t.  Nurse  ^aecialists,  in  great  demand  in 
the  civilian  sector,  have  an  e^jecially  important  role  in  the  military 
environment.  (Nurse  einesthetists,  for  exanple,  are  extensively  utilized) .  The 
turnover  of  Reserve  nurses  is  also  an  isportant  ccxisideration,  since  replacement 
is  costly  and  strains  ^)ecialized  recruiting  resources.  Most  importantly,  the 
lack  of  nursing  staff  can  result  in  inadequate  or  prolonged  medical  ceire  for 
service  menbers  and  detract  from  the  paramount  goal  of  personnel  readiness.  The 
D^>artment  of  Defense  has  determined  that  67%  of  wartime  nursing  marpower 
requirements  must  be  met  by  the  Reserve  ccnpcnents  (Seevers,  1988,  p.  5) . 

Most  nurses  commencing  Active  Duty  service  are  commissioned  in  the  US  Army 
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Reserve,  with  a  cedi  to  Active  EXity.  Ihese  nurses  make  an  8  year  ocntnitment:  3 
yecirs  of  Active  Duty  service  and  5  yeeurs  of  Reserve  service.  H>ere  ette  a  few 
exceptional  aocessicxis  who  receive  Reguleir  Amy^  ccnmissions,  usucdly  in 
recognition  of  academic  excellence  or  e^i^ized  experience.  If  a  nurse  wishes 
to  remain  on  Active  Duty  arfter  the  end  of  his  or  her  3  years  of  Active  Service, 
he  or  she  may  apply  for  a  Regular  Army  commission.  Nurses  who  are  nearing  the 
ccrpleticxi  of  their  obligaticxi  are  usually  e^roached  by  in-service  recruiters 
and  made  aware  of  opportunities  in  the  Reserves.  Nurse  officers  may  move  between 
Active  Duty  and  Reserve  service  several  times  during  their  careers. 

A  Reserve  nurse  is  recruited  to  fill  a  specific  vacancy  in  a  specific 
Reserve  unit.  Most  nurses  are  selected  to  fill  general  medical/surgical 
vacaincies  vrfiile  some  are  recruited  to  fill  peu±.iculeur  speciedty  billets.  Reserve 
units  very  widely  in  function.  Some  are  associated  with  field  evacuation 
hospitals,  others  are  associated  with  nurse  detachments  of  itedical  treatment 
facilities  such  as  VA  hospitals  and  still  others  are  itade  up  primarily  of  nurses 
in  a  particular  specieilty.  Not  all  oT-duty  time  is  spent  in  actual  nursing: 
Reserve  nurses  may  fulfill  their  weekend  or  annuad  obligation  by  attending 
confe  .ences  or  training  sessions  to  maintain  or  vpgrade  their  skills.  The 
characteristics  of  nurse  units  and  the  type  of  drill  involved  vary  so  greatly 
that  a  Reservist  may  choose  membership  in  a  particular  unit  debits  considerable 
transportaticxi  cost  and  inccxivenience.  A  nurse  serving  cn  Active  Duty  has  a 
great  variety  of  opportunities  available  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

B.  Objectives 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  Reserve  intenticxTs  of 
nurses  serving  on  Active  Duty.  Reserve  nurses  play  a  key  role  in  maintaining  the 
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health  of  Active  and  Reserve  persamel  and  make  an  inportant  oontribution^to 
Total  Force  readiness.  Ihe  Army  Natic«al  Guard  and  Amy  Reserve  provide 
eipproxinately  70%  of  the  totcil  Army  ocnbat  medical  care  and  these  units  will  be 
needed  in  the  early  stages  of  any  major  conflict  (Seevers,  1988,  p.  1) .  The  Army 
Reserve  recruits  nurses  frcn  the  civilian  sector  and  also  from  among  the  Active 
Amy  Nurse  Corps.  Nurses  with  prior  Active  service  2une  e^iecially  valuable 
because  of  their  extensive  experience  in  the  military  nursing  envimnnent.  As 
the  demand  for  nurses,  both  civilian  and  military,  increases  and  the  provisicn  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  nurses  to  meet  these  demands  comes  under  question, 
recruiting  fully  trained  professionals  with  prior  service  will  become  even  more 
critical . 

The  educational  requirements  for  the  Reserves  are  scmewhat  less  stringent 
than  those  for  Active  Duty  nurses.  An  Active  Duty  nurse  must  hold  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  nursing  from  an  accredited  school.  To  join  the  Reserves,  an  applicant 
must  have  either  an  associate  degree  in  nursing,  a  three-year  nursing  diploma,  or 
a  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing  degree.  Nurses  entering  the  Reserves  with  prior 
Active  Duty  service  are  thus  desirable  cai  the  basis  of  training  as  well  as 
military-^jecific  experience. 

The  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel  provides 
information  on  many  characteristics  and  attitudes  of  a  sample  of  352  Amy  nurses 
serving  cxi  Active  Duty  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  1986) .  Profiles  of  Amy 
nurse  re^xxidents  are  presented  in  this  study  and  their  re^xxises  are  aneilyzed  to 
identify  those  factors  vhich  influence  the  intentions  of  Active  Duty  nurses  to 
join  the  Reserves. 

Chapter  II  includes  a  review  of  the  literature  pertinent  to  the  labor 
market  for  nurses.  It  also  contains  a  discussion  and  surmary  of  the  econcmic 
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theory  relevant  to  turrxTver  and  to  seoMid-job  holding.  Reserve  service 
represents  a  type  of  '*inocHiLi^ting"  and  nuch  theoretical  and  enpirical  work  has 
been  done  in  this  area  which  sheds  li^t  on  the  decision  to  join  the  Reserves. 

A  descripticxi  of  the  design  and  format  of  1985  DcA  Survey  and  a  di.sais.sian 
of  the  questionnaire  items  selected  to  serve  as  dependent  and  eiqilanatory 
variables  appeeu:  in  Chc^Tter  III.  Profiles  of  Amy  nurses  serving  on  Active  Duty 
are  generated  from  these  data. 

Chapter  TV  presents  a  discussioi  of  the  methodology  selected  for 
multivariate  ancilysis  of  the  factors  influencing  a  nurse's  decision  to  join  the 
Reserves.  Because  Reserve  intentions  are  measured  as  a  discrete  choice,  logit 
regression  was  chosen  as  the  appropriate  estimation  technique.  Results  from 
these  multivariate  models  eue  described  here.  S^^arate  models  were  estimated  for 
tenure  groups  awid  for  marital  status  grotps. 

Policy  implications  of  the  nurse  profiles  and  multivariate  analyses  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  V.  Conclusions  ccnceming  the  characteristics  of  those  vAio 
intend  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  provide  important  insi<^ts  for  force  planning 
policy  and  recruiting  practices.  The  reoonmendaticmis  for  future  work  included  in 
this  chapter  point  vp  the  importance  of  integrating  informatioi  about  prior 
service  accessions  with  that  available  on  naprior  service  entrants  as  well  as 
the  need  for  studies  of  job  turnover  behavior  specific  to  Reserve  nurses. 
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II.  IHECg^EnCAL  FRAMEWORK  AND  REVIEW  OF  P^PIRTCAT,  gnTDTTy; 

The  life  cycle  or  career  history  of  a  prior  service  Anny  Reserve  nurse 
provides  the  framework  for  our  discussion  of  the  literature  relevant  to  an 
investigatioi  of  the  Reserve  intentions  of  Active  Duty  Army  nurses.  Ihe  labor 
market  for  nurses  influences  the  decision  of  a  young  nan  or  wonan  to  embark  on  a 
career  in  nursing  and  arffects  all  subsequent  career  choices,  including  the 
decisicm  of  a  hi^ily  qualified  professicml  vdth  extensive  civilian  enplcyment 
optioTs  to  join  the  Amy  and  serve  on  Active  Duty.  The  literature  deeding  with 
the  market  for  registered  nurses  provides  the  necessary  context  for  selecting 
methodologiced  approaches  and  eveduating  policy  issues  pertinent  to  the  joining 
decision.  The  next  career  milestone  is  the  decision  to  leave  Active  service. 
The  literature  relevant  to  job  turnover  provides  a  focus  for  a  discussion  of  the 
factors  affecting  the  decision  to  quit.  The  final  career  st^  is  the  subsequent 
(or  concurrent)  decision  to  retain  an  affiliation  with  the  Army  by  serving  in  the 
Selected  Reserve.  This  choice  of  a  part-time  (usuadly  secondary)  job  is 
addressed  by  the  literature  on  second  job  holding. 

A.  The  Labor  Market  for  Nurses 

Interest  in  the  market  for  registered  nurses  has  grown  tremendously 
in  the  last  few  years.  This  interest  has  been  generated  by  vhat  are  perceived  as 
severe  ” imbalances"  (shortages)  in  this  maricet.  A  period  of  relatively  greater 
nurse  availability  (late  I970's  and  early  1980's)  preceded  this  current  situation 
and  has  slewed  recognition  of  the  signs  of  rapidly  growing  demand  for  registered 
nurses  in  the  face  of  a  very  slowly  enlarging  pool  of  qualified  nurses  (U.S., 
EHHS,  Secretary's  Oonmissicxi  cxi  Nursing,  1988) . 

The  confusion  which  usuedly  acccrpeuiies  discussions  of  a  "shortage" 
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of  nurses  is  inevitable  vrfien  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  forces  of 
simply  and  those  of  demand.  It  is  the  interaction  of  si^ly  and  demand  vihich 
determines  wages  and  enplcyment  in  a  labor  maricet.  If  an  ijitelanoe  exists  such 
that  the  quantity  of  RNs  demanded  exceeds  the  sii^ly  of  RNs,  then,  in  an 
efficiently  functioning  martet,  wages  will  rise  to  eliminate  the  shortage.  If 
wages  do  not  rise  to  bring  sw^ly  and  demand  into  balance,  a  shortage  may  persist 
at  the  prevailing  wage  (Feldstein,  1983,  Qx.  16) . 

1.  Tbe  Si^ly  of  RNs 

The  si^jply  of  nurses  in  the  short  nm  is  limited  by  the  size  of 
the  population  licensed  to  practice  nursing.  A  rising  wage  can  influence  those 
vho  are  qualified  but  neither  enployed  as  RNs  nor  currently  looking  for 
employment  as  RNs  to  join  the  nurse  labor  force.  A  ocnmcai  misconception  holds 
that  large  numbers  of  nurses  have  left  the  profession  and  mi<^t  be  lured  back 
into  the  labor  force.  Survey  findings  indicate  that  almost  80  percent  of  the 
pcpulaticai  of  registered  nurses  are  enplcyed  in  nursing  (U.S.,  DHHS,  1986).  Ihis 
participation  rate  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  all  wcmen  of  the  ^jpropriate 
age  grtxp  vho  are  employed  and  ccnpares  favorably  with  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  of  women  with  the  same  age  distribution  in  other  professions. 
About  10  percent  of  all  nurses  hold  second  jobs  in  addition  to  their  primary  jobs 
and  almost  30  percent  work  part-time  (American  Nurses  Association,  1987) .  The 
unemployment  rate  for  nurses  is  very  low  (0.9  percent.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1987) .  Iherefore,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  dramatic  increase  in 
participation  in  re^xsnse  to  itarket  incentives  (U.S.,  CHHS,  Secretary's 
Ocnmission  an  Nursing,  1988) . 

The  long  run  swpply  of  nurses  is  more  elastic  (re^xxisive)  with 
re^ject  to  wages  than  the  relatively  fixed  short  run  supply.  There  are,  however. 
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stTEXig  forces  at  work  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  RN  population  over  time. 
Falling  enrollment  and  declining  admissions  for  nursing  programs  and  the 
disoontinuaticyi  of  many  basic  and  ^^ecialized  programs  limit  the  future  simply 
of  nurses.  Admissions  and  enrollments  for  BSN  programs  have  shrunk  even  more 
rapidly  than  Associate  degree  programs  (National  Leeigue  for  Nursing,  1987) .  This 
pattern  is  not  likely  to  alter  in  the  near  future. 

Young  men  and  e^)eci2d.ly  young  VKanen  v*>o  have  traditionedly  made 
vp  the  vast  majority  of  new  entrants  into  the  profession  are  not  showing  a  strong 
vocatiCTial  interest  in  nursing.  The  dominant  factor  affecting  the  Icaig  run 
simply  of  nurses  is  the  broadening  of  career  opportunities  for  young  women. 
There  is  low  interest  in  nursing  arocsTg  college  freshmen  and  many  of  those  vho 
shew  an  initial  propensity  toward  nursing  as  a  career  change  their  major  field  of 
study  (Astin,  et  al.,  1987). 

Besides  a  lack  of  interest  in  nursing,  there  are  demographic 
factors  at  work  to  limit  future  growth  in  the  si^jply  of  RNs;  the  pool  of 
potentisd  entrants  (young  men  and  women)  is  shrinking  relative  to  other  groups  in 
the  population.  Econometric  models  have  been  developed  to  forecast  applications 
to  nursing  schools  and  these  have  identified  such  factors  as  youth  population, 
relative  wages,  RN  wages,  and  financieil  aid  to  nursing  students  (Reid  and 
Rodgers,  1981) .  Estimates  developed  by  the  Secretary's  Ocnmissicai  on  Nursing 
(U.S.  ,CHEiS,1988)  also  indicate  that  the  outlook  for  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
supply  of  nurses  in  the  next  decade  is  not  optimistic. 

2.  The  Danfond  for  RNs 

The  demand  for  nurses  represents  the  quantity  of  nursing 
services  vhich  eGrplqyers  are  willing  to  buy  at  various  prices.  Changes  in  this 
demand  arise  from  changes  in  the  demand  for  health  care  services  and  from  the 
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substitutiOTi  of  nurses  for  other  nursing  providers.  Ihe  demand  for  RNs  is  a 
derived  deartand;  it  is  based  cai  the  demand  for  health  care  services.  Ihe  demand 
for  hospital  health  care  has  shown  a  relative  decline  in  recent  years,  absorbing 
a  smaller  percentage  of  total  national  resources  than  previously.  Various 
measures  of  ho^ital  utilization  have  fallen  since  the  early  1980s  (U.S.,  EHHS, 

1987)  .  However,  many  of  the  institutional  changes  (particxilarly  the  Medicare 
prospective  payment  system)  which  have  limited  tot2d.  usaige  have  also  increased 
the  demand  for  RNs.  Ho^itals  are  caring  for  more  seriously  ill  patients  who 
require  specieilized  nursing  servic3es  and  other  instituticns  which  employ  nurses 
(nursing  homes  and  ambulatory  care  settings)  are  providing  more  nursing  services 
to  patients  (U.S.,  CHHS,  Secretary's  Ocrmission  cn  Nursing,  1988;  Sloen,  et  eil., 

1988)  . 

The  long  run  prospects  for  the  demand  for  nurses  point  to 
continued  growth.  As  the  population  ages,  the  need  for  both  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  will  rise.  Ihe  elderly  are  di^roportiomtely  large  users  of 
nursing  services  (Nationcil  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  1988) .  Advances  in 
medical  technology  are  also  eipected  to  be  predominantly  nurse-intensive  in 
nature  (Technology  and  Aging  Advisory  Board,  1985) .  In  addition,  the  amount  of 
nursing  care  which  will  need  to  be  provided  for  persons  with  AIDS  is  likely  to  be 
great  (Andrullis,  et  al.,  1988). 

3 .  Market  AbberatiCTis 

Eooxxidc  theory  would  predict  an  increase  in  Nurses'  wages  in 
re^xonse  to  tliis  ocmbinatiwi  of  rapidly  growing  demand  and  lagging  sipply.  ihe 
evidence  is  to  the  ccxitrary,  however.  Ihe  average  wages  of  RNs  have  declined 
relative  to  the  salauries  of  those  in  comparable  professicais  (Buerhaus,  1987; 
Aiken,  1987;  Aiken  and  Mullinix,  1987).  In  additicxi,  the  average  maximum  seilary 
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for  nurses  is  much  closer  to  average  starting  s2dauT^  than  is  the  ceise  for  other 
professicxTs  (Bureau  of  labor  Statistics,  1987) .  Ho^ital  vacancy  statistics  for 
RNs,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  a  ho^it£Ll  vacancy  rate  of  11  percent  (Naticaial 
Associaticsi  for  Health  care  Research,  1988) .  Vacancy  data  are  scmetimes 
misleading  and  estimates  vary  greatly;  seme  estimates  are  as  hic^  as  14  percent 
(Iglehart,  1987) .  It  is  clear  that  the  vacancy  rate  for  ho^ital  nurses  in 
particular  is  escalating. 

Ihe  type  of  market  situation  uhich  logically  esq^lcdns  these 
contradictory  data  is  termed  a  "static  shortage"  zurising  from  a  restriction  on 
the  increase  in  wages  vhich  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  market  into 
equilibrium.  "ffonopsony"  describes  such  a  market  where  employers  are  able  to 
control  wages  because  a  few  firms  eaiploy  the  majority  of  those  in  a  profession 
(Feldstein,  1983,  Ch.  16).  The  existence  of  nesnopsOTy  iitplies  that,  if  the  wages 
of  nonRN  nursing  personnel  are  not  so  greatly  restricted  as  those  of  RNs, 
enployers  would  substitute  these  perscainel  for  registered  nurses  who  have  become 
relatively  cheaper.  Biployers  would  also  be  e^qsected  to  increase  utilization  of 
teitporary  services  and  use  part-time  RNs  more  extensively.  All  of  these 
developments  have  characterized  the  market  for  nurses  recently  (Williams,  1982) . 
In  the  long  run,  as  FN  wages  fall  behind  those  in  oonparable  occipaticns, 
potentizLL  new  entrants  into  the  profession  vrould  be  discouraged  by  the  low  rate 
of  return  and  those  in  the  profession  would  ejperience  greater  job 
dissatisfaction,  resulting  in  hic^ier  levels  of  turnover.  Ihese  oaTditicxis  are 
also  currently  recognized  as  features  of  the  Icxig  run  market  for  RNs. 

4 .  Military  Nurses 

The  military  services  have  felt  the  r^)ercussicxis  of  the 
increasingly  ti^t  market  for  nurses.  Recruiting  adequate  numbers  of  both  Active 
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IXity  and  Reserve  nurses  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  servicemesriaers  and  their 
d^jendents  has  proved  to  be  a  challenge  for  the  Amy  and  for  the  other  services. 
Uie  Army  Nurse  Corps  budgeted  end  strength  for  fisceil  year  1988  was  4,574  nursing 
positicxTs  of  which  4,038  nurses  v^ere  available  for  distribution.  Authorized 
positions  nuntoered  4,417,  or  379  above  the  rMtnber  actuadly  availaible  (U.S.  Army 
HSC,  1988) .  Shortfall  has  been  particularly  acute  in  critical  nurse  specialties. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Army  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  units  lack  more  than  40 
percent  of  operating  roan  nurses  and  more  than  50  percent  of  nurse  anesthetists 
needed  to  meet  war  time  requirements  (Seevers,  1988) .  Because  the  Army  coipetes 
with  civilian  eitployers  for  nurses,  the  retentioi  or  turrKJver  characteristics  of 
the  labor  market  for  RNs  are  of  great  irportanoe  to  both  Reserve  and  Active  Duty 
planning  and  recruitment  strategies. 

B.  Turnover  Iheory  and  the  Decision  to  Leave  Active  Service 
1.  Models  of  Turnover  B^iavior 

Attrition  frcan  military  service  represents  a  category  of  labor 
market  mcijility  kncwn  eis  turnover.  Turnover  is  defined  as  the  degree  of 
individual  movement  across  the  membership  boundary  of  a  social  system  (Hamermesh, 
1984,  p.  171).  Such  movement  may  be  eitlier  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
Involuntary  turnover  occurs  vhen  circumstances  dictate  a  change  in  employment 
status  ^rtiich  does  not  r^resent  the  preferences  of  the  enployee.  Voluntary 
turnover,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outoone  of  the  enployee's  decisicsi  to  leave 
his  or  her  current  jcto.  A  body  of  theoretical  work  has  emerged  vhich  attempts  to 
e}q>lain  this  decisioi  making  process. 

Mobley  (1977)  identified  these  factors  as  relevant  to  the 
turnover  decision:  job  evaluation,  job  satisfactioiVdissatisfactiai,  thinking  of 
quitting,  expected  utility  of  job  search  and  cost  of  quitting,  intentioi  to 
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search,  search  for  eiltematives,  evaluaticai  of  alternatives,  ocrpeirison  of 
alternatives  versus  present  job,  and  finally,  intentioi  to  quit/stay. 

Mobley  (1978)  later  expamded  his  model  of  the  turnover  decision 
process  to  include  age  of  eoployee  and  job  tenure.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
predictive  ability  of  those  model  and  those  found  in  previous  research,  Mobley, 
et  al.  (1979)  developed  a  model  vhich  differentiated  between  present  job 
satisfaction  and  future  xitility  of  current  and  alternative  jobs,  and  also 
enoonpassed  the  noiwork  related  factors  involved  in  the  turnover  decision.  Ihe 
focus  of  this  expanded  model  was  the  intention  to  quit  as  the  immediate  precursor 
to  turnover.  Intention  to  quit  was  in  turn  hypothesized  to  be  determined  by 
three  factors:  (1)  satisfaction  with  the  present  job;  (2)  attraction  or  eiqjected 
utility  of  the  present  job;  and  (3)  attraction  or  expected  utility  of 
alternatives. 

Miller,  et  al.  (1979)  regrotped  the  variables  in  the  Mobley,  et 
al.  (1979)  model  and  focussed  on  withdrawal  oogniticn  (thinking  about  quitting) 
as  a  behavior  influenced  by  job  satisfaction  and  career  mobility  and  leading  to 
turnover.  Michaels  and  Spector  (1982)  also  modified  the  Mobley,  et  ed.  (1979) 
model  to  include  preenployment  expectaticns  and  degree  of  organizaticned 
odtinitment.  Dalessio,  et  al.  (1986)  i^sed  path  analysis  to  deed  with  problems  of 
raultioollineeurity  which  were  identified  in  tests  of  the  Mobley,  et  ad.  model. 
Bluedom  (1979)  enphasized  the  role  of  intention  to  leave  as  a  variable 
intervening  between  job  satisfacticsi  and  turnover  in  a  similar  model. 

Cotton  and  lUttle  (1986)  have  sunmarized  the  correlates  of 
turnover  identified  in  these  and  other  models.  The  correlates  categorized  as 
extemad  factors  included: 

Eliployment  pero^tions. 

Unemployment  rate, 
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Accession  rate,  euid 
Uiicsi  presence. 

Ihose  classified  as  work-related  included: 


Pay, 

Job  perfontanoe. 

Role  clarity. 

Task  repetitiveness. 

Overall  job  satisfaction. 

Satisfaction  with  pay. 

Satisfaction  with  si^jexvision. 

Satisfaction  with  oo-vrorkers. 

Satisfaction  with  prcoction. 

Opportunities,  and 
Organizationed  oonmitinent 

Finally,  factors  identified  as  personal  correlates  included: 


Age, 

Tenure, 

Gender, 

Biographiced  informatiMi, 

Education, 

Marital  status. 

Number  of  dependents. 

Aptitude  and  ability. 

Intelligence 

Behavioral  intenticns,  and 
Met  esgectations 

Steers  and  Mowday  (1981)  and  Mowday,  et  al.  (1982)  proposed  a 
turnover  process  model  describing  the  intention  to  leave  as  mediating  between 
affective  te^xonses  and  turnover.  Affective  re^xaises  in  this  model  were 
ccMiditiorjed  by  job  ejpectatiais  which  in  turn  reflected  a  variety  of  exogenous 
and  job  related  variables  as  well  as  individual  differaxes.  Arnold  and  Feldman 
furtlier  investigated  the  nature  of  the  intention  of  leave/stay  variable  by 
s^arating  it  into  the  intenticxi  to  search  for  edternatives  and  the  intention  to 
change  positicxis.  The  latter  facet  eppeared  to  be  the  more  influenti^d. 

Job  satisfaction  emerges  as  an  important  factor  in  itany  models 
of  turnover  bdiavior  and  a  literature  has  evolved  to  explain  the  determinants  of 
satisfaction.  McCormick  and  Ilgen  (1980)  have  suggested  that  the  degree  of 
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satisfaction  results  frcm  a  ocrparison  between  an  individual's  "standcird"  ard  the 
degree  to  whidi  that  standard  is  realized  in  his  job.  The  farther  apart  the 
steindard  and  actucil  experience,  the  less  satisfied  the  individual.  Porter  and 
Lawler  (1968)  presaged  this  e^roach  with  their  focus  cxi  the  role  of  met  versus 
unmet  ej^jectations  in  determining  the  level  of  satisfaction  derived  from  a 
particular  job. 

Studies  of  job  satisfacticxi  have  investigated  the  aspects  of 
employment  v^ch  are  sources  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  for  employees. 
Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman  (1959)  classified  these  into  (1)  satisfiers- 
oontent  factors  which  yield  satisfaction  and  (2)  dissatisfiers  -  context  factors 
vAdch  yield  satisfaction  in  relationship  to  the  job.  The  presence  of  content 
factors  such  as  recognition  of  achievement  result  in  satisfaction  while  the 
presence  of  context  factors  such  eis  plecisant  working  conditions  do  not,  in  the 
absence  of  content  factors,  guarantee  satisfaction  but  will  lead  to 
dissatisfacrtion  if  they  are  absent.  Scarpello  and  Caipbell  (1983)  looked  at  the 
satisfaction  generating  characteristics  of  the  facets  of  a  job  and  csarpared  these 
with  globcil  measures  of  job  satisfaction,  concluding  that  facet  satisfaction  did 
not  ccnpletely  explain  overall  satisfaction. 

In  summary,  the  intention  to  leave/stay  euid  jcb  satisfaction 
have  been  identified  in  the  literature  as  irportant  links  in  the  tumcver 
process.  The  ccxitributicsi  of  the  turnover  literature  to  the  theoreticeil 
framework  of  this  study  lies  in  tl^  per^jective  into  \4uch  it  puts  these 
inportant  factors. 

2.  Nurse  Turnover  Studies 

While  nurse  recruitment  and  the  factors  which  influence  the  long 
run  supply  2UTd  demand  are  of  great  inportance  for  both  nurses  eind  their 
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ertployers,  problems  of  nurse  retention  are  of  particular  inportanoe  to  individual 
eartployers.  The  PN  turnover  rate  has  been  estimated  to  be  a  hi^  eis  18  percent 
for  1986  (Naticxial  Association  for  Health  Care  Recruitment,  1986) .  A  recent 
survey  ccxTducted  by  the  American  Ho^ital  Association  (1987)  found  that  49 
percent  of  the  surveyed  hospitals  indicated  that  11  to  30  percent  of  their  full 
time  RNs  had  tenures  of  less  than  one  year. 

Studies  of  nurse  retentiai  have  been  conducted  bo  identify 
factors  which  mi^t  influence  nurses  to  resDnedn  in  or  reenter  the  professicMi.  The 
Institute  of  Medicine  (1983)  identified  promotion  cpportunities  in  clinical 
practice  and  administration,  better  salary  structures,  a  leunger  role  in  policy 
formulation,  and  improved  working  conditions  as  significant  influences  cai 
turnover.  The  National  Ocmmission  on  Nursing  (1983)  identified  similar  factors 
and  emphasized  the  important  role  of  nursing  administration  in  the  hospital 
setting  as  it  relates  to  jc±)  dissatisfacrtion  with  staffing,  scheduling,  salary, 
and  career  develcproent. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  nurse  turnover  tut  only  a 
limited  number  have  ajproached  the  question  of  nurse  retention  from  a 
multivariate  perspective.  A  multivariate  approach  reflects  the  most  recent 
develc^mients  in  tumcjver  modelling.  Vfeisman,  et  al.  (1981)  categorized  the 
determinants  of  tumcver  as  organizational  and  nonorganizational .  He  considered 
turnover  to  be  the  result  of  the  effec:ts  of  individual  characteristics,  job 
attributes,  and  work  organizations.  Personal  attributes  included  marital  status, 
length  of  employment,  number  of  children,  first  hospital  position  and  degree 
level.  Jcb  attributes  and  work  organizaticais  included  overtime,  rotating  shifts, 
position  level,  work  load,  educsticsial  level  of  the  unit,  average  tenure  of  unit, 
head  nurse  responsiveness,  ocmmunication  with  head  nurse,  and  time  for 
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professioml  develc^ment.  Autonony,  jc±>  satisfacticsn,  and  intent  to  leave  were 
viewed  as  intervening  variables.  Ihis  model  was  developed  in  a  study  of  1,000 
nurses  in  two  university  affiliated  hospitals. 

Martin  (1982)  focused  on  ocmnitmient  indicators  as  predictors  of 
intent  to  leave.  He  studied  a  sanple  of  110  FNs  and  other  nursing  personnel. 
Four  facets  of  the  ccencept  of  ocmnitinent  were  identified:  oonraunity,  career, 
organizaticsial ,  and  job  coRinitment.  Results  of  the  analysis  (multiple  regression 
was  esfiployed)  indicated  that  only  job  coomitment  was  predictive  of  intent  to 
leave.  The  inclusion  of  personnel  other  than  PNs  maJce  it  difficult  to  judge  the 
applicability  of  these  findings  to  the  registered  nurse  population. 

Price  cind  Mueller  (1982)  tested  a  model  in  vhich  job 
satisfaction  and  intent  are  intervening  variables  between  the  determinants  and 
turnover.  The  set  of  determinants  included:  opportunity,  routinization, 
participation,  communication,  social  integration,  pay,  distributive  justice, 
promotion,  professionalism,  training,  and  responsibility  to  relatives  in  the 
local  aurea.  The  only  one  of  these  determinants  which  showed  a  significant  direct 
effect  on  turnover  was  c^portunity,  the  availability  of  alternative  jobs  while 
seven  of  the  other  factors  had  an  indirect  effect  thrcu^  job  satisfaction  and 
three  had  a  direct  effect  on  intent  to  say.  Job  satisfaction,  training,  and 
responsibility  for  relatives  affected  intent  strongly.  Pay  had  a  significant 
effect  on  intent  but  limited  influence  oi  job  satisfaction.  Both  path  analysis 
and  multiple  regression  techniques  were  used. 

West  (1983)  suggested  a  similar  model  with  job  satisfaction  as  a 
precursor  to  alternative  job  search  and  turnover.  Taylor  and  Ooved.eski  (1985) 
ccnpared  the  factors  which  influence  interneLl  transfer  with  those  affecting 
turnover.  They  considered  career  plans,  work  vadues,  and  job  satisfaction  in 
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another  sequentieil  model.  Satisfac±ic8i  did  not  predict  retenticai  well,  while 
career  plans  were  more  successfxil  in  this  re^^ct.  The  ability  to  make  internal 
moves,  e^)ecially  ncaprcriotional  ones,  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on 
retention. 

3.  Military  Nurse  Turnover 

Nichols  (1971)  undertook  a  study  of  180  Army  nurses  within  four 
months  of  ccnpleting  their  initial  obligation  and  whose  first  nursing  job  was 
with  the  Army.  The  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
intention  to  remain  or  leave  and  satisfactic»i  with  selected  working  and  living 
ej^jerienoes  as  well  as  perceived  ease  of  movement  to  the  civilian  sector.  Each 
of  the  working/ living  experiences  was  rated  cxi  three  sceiles:  inportanoe  to  the 
nurse,  satisfaction  with  the  Army,  and  the  opportunity  for  satisfaction  in  a 
civilian  job  as  corpared  to  the  Army.  There  z^peared  to  be  no  difference  between 
stayers  and  leavers  in  hew  they  rated  the  iitportanoe  of  these  factors.  Stayers 
did  appecu:  to  be  more  satisfied  than  leavers.  Those  who  perceived  movement  to 
the  civilian  sector  as  difficult  were  less  satisfied.  There  was  a  lack  of 
significant  interaction  between  satisfacticxi  and  perceived  mci)ility.  Those  who 
planned  to  leave  were  more  litely  to  oerpare  an  edtemative  civilian  job 
favorably  to  the  Anty. 

A  study  corparing  Army  nurse  "^ecialists”  with  •'generalists" 
was  ocnducted  by  Johns,  et  al.  (1977).  Aray  nurse  clinicians  and  practitioners 
were  oerpared  with  a  ocxitrol  grotp  of  staff  nurses  in  order  to  identify  factors 
vhich  this  specialized  groip  perceived  as  influencing  tJieir  job  satisfaction  and 
retention.  The  scale  developed  for  the  study  measured  both  the  irportanoe  of  and 
current  satisfaction  with  a  grocp  of  job  factors  vhich  included:  perceptions  of 
authority,  corpetence  of  supervisors,  connunication,  work  environment,  equipment. 
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recxignitiCTi,  vacations,  and  leave.  'Rie  nurses  were  also  asked  to  rank  and  wei^t 
job  satisfaction  factors.  The  clinicians  and  practitioners  were  more  satisfied 
than  the  staff  nurses  and  were  more  confident  about  the  availeibility  of  good  jobs 
in  the  civilian  sector.  However,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in 
intention  to  remain  between  the  tvro  groups. 

lensing  (1984)  developed  a  model  based  on  oonparison  levels  of 
alternative  job  opportunities.  Ihe  responses  of  military  nurses  included  in  the 
1978  DoO  Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  lersonnel  were  eveduated  using  stepwise 
discriminant  aralysis  to  select  the  set  of  edtemative  job  attributes  which  best 
discriminated  between  stayers  and  leavers.  The  attributes  which  were  significant 
for  initicil  obligors  differed  from  those  vhich  appeared  to  be  irportant  for  those 
beyond  their  initied  commitment. 

C.  Second  Job  Holding  Studies  and  the  Reserve  Participation  Decision 

The  iirplications  of  turnover  analysis  for  the  Reserve  intentions  of 
Aniy  officers  are  inportant  in  two  respects:  the  decision  to  leave  Active 
service,  vhile  r^resenting  a  loss  for  the  Active  forces,  has  a  positive  inpact 
on  the  Reserves.  Quitting  Active  service  may  be  viewed  as  a  rejection  of  the 
Army  as  ein  enployer  but  the  subsequent  (or  cxxicurrent)  decisirai  to  serve  with  the 
Selected  Reserves  nay  alternatively  be  viewed  as  a  desire  to  retain  the 
affiliation  with  the  enployer  at  a  less  intense  level.  In  order  to  understand 
this  choice  of  part  time  service  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  theory  and 
literature  pertaining  to  second  job  holding. 

1.  MoCTdi^ting  theory 

Reserve  participaticm  can  be  viewed  as  a  part-time  job  which 
attracts  "moonl inters"  vho  also  hold  full-time  (civilian)  jobs.  These 
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individuals  work  a  ^>ecified  mnrber  of  hours  on  their  primary  jobs  but  desire  to 
increase  their  inocroes  tr  working  additional  hours  as  well.  If  additioial  hours 
are  not  available  an  the  primary  job,  they  must  eKsquire  a  second  job.  Reservists 
work  eic^t  or  16  hours  per  month  and  because  hours  of  vrork  are  so  restricted, 
this  activity  fits  the  definitioi  of  a  secondary  job. 

Reserve  participation  offers  the  moonli^ter  the  opportunity  to 
earn  more  income  as  well  as  shopping  privileges  at  military  exchanges  and 
potential  retirement  benefits.  It  also  provides  such  nonmonetary  benefits  as  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  military  service  amd  the  opportxanity  to  serve  caies  country. 

The  eocxanic  theory  of  seccnd  job  holding  suggests  that  the 
hours  of  work  sillied  to  the  labor  market  by  an  individuail  will  be  a  functicsi  of 
labor  market  inccroe  and  the  individual's  evaluation  of  the  time  spent  on  all 
nonmarket  activities  (leisure  time) .  Workers  will  then  st?p»ly  to  the  labor 
market  the  number  of  hours  for  which  earnings  are  sufficient  to  ccnpensate  for 
the  foregone  leisure  time.  For  the  desired  nuirber  of  labor  hours,  the  wage  rate 
equals  the  individual's  marginal  value  of  leisure  time.  Both  wages  and  hours 
worked  affect  the  moonli^ting  decision  in  that  the  probability  of  rooonli^ting 
increases  with:  lower  primary  wages,  fewer  hours  worked  on  the  primary  job, 
hitler  secondeury  wages,  and  more  hours  offered  by  the  secondaury  job  (Shishko  and 
Rostker,  1976) . 

Ihe  Reserve  job  differs  from  other  mooili^ting  or  part-time 
jobs  in  several  respects,  the  most  irportcmt  of  vhich  is  probably  the  required 
ocmnitment  to  some  specified  length  of  service.  In  additicai,  the  Reservists  must 
pay  nonreimbursable  travel  costs  to  reach  his  unit,  thou^  some  portion  may  be 
deductible  as  a  business  expense.  A  period  of  full-time  training  is  also 
required  annually  and  this  presents  a  potential  source  of  ocxiflict  with  the 
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civili2Ui  job.  Ihe  limitaticai  ot  available  working  hours  offered  by  the  Reserves 
is  another  unique  feature. 

Shishko  and  Rostker  (1973)  developed  this  theory  of  moonlighting 
to  e}q>lain  the  b^iavior  of  Air  Force  Reservists.  They  identified  and  evaluated 
the  effects  of  eooncniic  variables  on  the  decision  to  moonli^t  and  showed  that 
the  probability  that  an  individual  «dJ.l  decide  to  moonli^t  is  increased  by: 
lower  primary  wages,  fewer  hours  worked  on  the  primary  job,  hi^ier  secondary 
wages,  and  more  hours  offered  ly  the  secondary  job. 

Ihis  model  was  subsequently  modified  by  McNau^t  (1981)  to 
include  features  of  the  enployment  ocaitext  lanique  to  the  Reserves  including  the 
effects  of  fixed  drills  and  travel  costs.  The  final  model  ^)ecified  Reserve 
participation  as  a  function  of:  the  Reserve  wage;  the  civilian  primary  wage;  the 
civilian  secondary  wage;  hours  worked  on  the  primary  job;  the  unenplcyment  rate; 
the  eligible  population,  information  on  Reserve  opportunities,  travel  costs;  and 
regional  characteristics. 

Grissmer  and  Kirby  (1985)  anedyzed  data  on  norprior  service 
enlisted  Reservists  vho  entered  military  service  in  1980.  They  found  that 
Reservists,  unlike  civilieui  moonli^ters,  eppe2ur  to  be  motivated  more  by  a 
preference  or  taste  for  the  jch  itself  than  by  rocxietary  incentives.  Grissmer,  et 
al.  (1982)  found  a  similar  lack  of  significance  in  the  relationship  between  pay 
and  enlisted  Anty  Reserve  participaticai.  An  eaplanaticxi  for  this  is  that  net, 
after  tax  income  derived  from  Reserve  pay  is  relatively  small  and  additioml 
costs  (transportaticxi,  lost  civilian  earnings,  etc.)  reduce  net  earnings  even 
further. 

2.  Reserve  nurses  as  seocxid  job  holders 

It  hcis  been  estimated  that,  for  the  Reserves  as  a  whole,  ehout 
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93  percent  of  edl  participants  hold  a  full  time  civilian  job  (Thanas,  1986) . 
Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  work  part  time  rather  than  full  time, 
e^iecially  vd^en  they  have  young  children  and  there  are  many  Reserve  nurses  vhose 
only  paid  enplcyment  is  their  Reserve  job.  On  the  other  hand,  nurse  labor  force 
participatim  rates  are  quite  hi^,  given  their  age  distribution,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  for  the  great  majority,  the  Reserves  provides  a  seocnd 
job. 

Studies  of  Army  Reserve  nurse  motivations  for  joining  the 
Reserves  have  usually  been  based  on  surveys  of  the  membership  of  a  Troop  PrxDgram 
Unit  or  other  administrative  subgroi;?)ing  eUTd  have  used  descriptive  and  biveuriate 
methods  rather  than  multivariate  techniques.  Texidor  (1987) ,  for  example, 
surveyed  193  menbers  of  a  single  Medical  Brigade  to  identify  factors  which 
influenced  nurses  to  enter  the  Reserves  and  to  remain  affiliated.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  respondents  had  previously  seirved  on  Active  Duty  and  mean  length  of  Active 
service  was  3.6  years.  They  had  served  with  the  Reserves  for  an  average  of 
sli<^tly  over  seven  years  tut  over  50  percent  had  participated  in  the  Reserves 
for  three  years  or  less.  The  factors  identified  throu^  bivariate  analysis  to  be 
most  important  for  entry  were:  patriotism,  being  able  to  practice  nursing  from  a 
different  perspective,  enhance  self-worth,  additional  career  direction  providing 
contrast  to  civilian  work,  and  prcmoticxV'  personcil  and  professional  recognition. 
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PROFTLE  OF  AN  ACTIVE 


1.  Ihe  1985  DoO  Survey  of  Offioers  and  Existed  Personnel 

Ihe  data  selected  for  use  in  this  stucty  were  derived  frcn  the  1985 
Survey  of  Offioers  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Ihe  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Faroe  Maneiganent  and  Personnel)  sponsored  the  administration  of  this 
survey  instrument  to  a  sanple  of  e^roximately  132,000  Active  Duty  menbers  of  all 
four  military  services  who  had  oonpleted  at  least  four  mraTths  of  Active  service 
as  of  S^Jtember  30,  1984.  Offioers,  fesmales,  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  were 
sanpled  at  a  hi^er  rate  to  provide  large  enou^  cohorts  for  detailed  analyses  of 
these  groi^.  Data  collection  was  ccnpleted  in  June  of  1985  (Defense  Marpower 
Data  Center,  1986) . 

Ihe  survey  was  designed  to  aid  in  examining  enlistment  and  retention 
decisions,  career  orientation,  and  policies  affecting  military  netibers  and  their 
families.  It  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  investigate  the  attitudes  of 
nurses  toward  specific  characteristics  of  their  jobs  and  toward  various  aspects 
of  military  life  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Anny  in  their  career  plans.  The  nine 
subject  areas  of  the  questiOTinaire  are  described  in  Appendix  A. 

2.  Selection  of  the  nurse  sample 

Among  the  7,912  Army  officers  surveyed,  352  were  Army  nurses.  Three 
of  these  offioers  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  intention  to 
join  the  Reserves  and  were  omitted  from  our  study.  Another  15  Amy  nurses 
indicoated  that  they  had  served  on  Atotive  Duty  20  years  or  more  and  these  were  not 
included  in  the  analysis  because  they  were  not  eligible  for  Reserve  service.  The 
remaining  334  were  partitioned  into  3  tenure  groips: 
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Grot^J  I  0-4  years  of  Active  Duty  service  (n=105) 

Group  II  5-10  years  of  Active  Duty  service  (n=106) 

Grotp  III  11  -  19  years  of  Active  Duty  service  (nFl23) . 

Divisicxi  of  the  sanple  into  these  gm^  yields  more  meaningful 
analyses  than  would  have  been  obtained  hy  treating  all  Anny  nurses  together, 
since  the  tendency  to  join  the  Reserves  diminishes  as  length  of  Active  Duty 
service  increases,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Ihe  length  of  service  groi;pings  were 
chosen  to  reflect  typical  decision  points  in  an  Army  officer's  career  and  to 
yield  fairly  hcnogeneous  cohorts  in  terms  of  tenure,  which  is  such  an  influenticil 
factor.  The  shortest  length  of  service  grcxp  was  ccnprised  mainly  of  those  who 
were  ccrpleting  an  initiad  obligation.  The  grotp  with  5  throu^  10  years  of 
service  had  usually  made  a  second  ccmidtinent  to  serve  and  were  a^roaching  a 
decision  about  making  a  20  year  career  in  the  military  while  the  officers  with  11 
thrcui^  19  years  of  service  were  more  likely  to  have  chosen  the  career  path. 

Most  nurses  beginning  Active  Duty  service  have  made  an  8  year 
oommitment  to  the  Army,  including  a  5  year  Reserve  obligation  and  therefore 
nurses  with  4  or  fewer  years  of  service  shewed  a  strmg  tendency  toward  Reserve 
service.  But  even  among  this  most  limited  tenure  grcn^,  33%  were  either  unsure 
abcut  Reserve  service  or  did  not  intend  to  join.  Why  weren't  the  great  majority 
of  this  grtx?)  planning  Reserve  service?  Several  factors  are  probably  at  work: 
first,  nurses  scretimes  move  between  Active  and  Reserve  service  and  sene  of  these 
short  tenure  officers  may  edready  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Reserves, 
and  secc»id,  sore  nurses  enter  the  Army  with  a  Reguleu:  Amy  cemission  rather  than 
a  Reserve  cemission  and  thus  do  not  have  the  same  Reserve  obligation.  In 
addition,  a  nurse  may  be  considering  service  in  the  IRR  rather  than  the  Selected 
Reserve  or  the  Guard. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  tenure  ccxitinuum,  nurses  with  11  through  19 
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Table  1.  Reserve  intentions  of  Active  Duty  Amy 
nurses  1985,  by  length  of  service  grtxp 
(percent) 


IntentiOTi  to  join 

Lmigth  of  Active  Duty  service 

the  Reserves 

I 

II 

III 

0-4 

5-10 

11-19 

All 

years 

years 

years 

(n=105) 

(n=106) 

(n=123) 

(nF334) 

Definitely  yes 

38.1 

17.0 

4.1 

18.9 

Probably  yes 

8.5 

28.3 

10.6 

21.9 

Don't  know 

16.2 

25.5 

13.0 

18.0 

Probably  no 

10.5 

15.1 

22.0 

16.2 

Definitely  no 

6.7 

14.2 

50.4 

25.1 

years  of  service  were  not  as  liJoely  to  intend  to  join  tlie  Reserves  as  were  their 
counterparts  with  fewer  years  of  service,  but  they  did  not  show  as  marked  a 
disinclinaticai  as  would  be  expected  for  senior  officers  with  more  than  half  of  a 
20  year  career  already  served.  Twenty  ei^t  percent  of  these  nurses  were  either 
unsure  about  their  Reserve  plans  or  did  intend  to  join  a  Reserve  unit.  This, 
again,  probably  reflects  the  complex  nature  of  some  nurses'  movements  from  Active 
IXity  to  Reserve  status  during  their  careers  and  possibly  the  strength  of  the  Anty 
Reserve's  demand  for  these  hi^ily  trained  and  ejqjerienced  health  care 
professionals . 


B.  Profile  of  an  Amy  NUrse  Serving  on  Active  Duty 

1.  Biodemogrephic  characteristics 

a.  Gender,  race/ethnic  group,  age,  citizenship 

Table  2  indicates  that  the  334  nurses  serving  can  Active  Duty  vAio 
were  included  in  the  1985  Dc®  SurvQr  of  Officers  2Uid  Enlisted  Personnel  were 
predominantly  female  (91.6%).  The  stratification  procedure  used  in  selecting  the 
survey  saiiple  drew  more  heavily  from  females  than  nales  and  may  lead  to  an 
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Table  2.  Gender,  raoe/etbnic  grcup,  current  age,  age  at 
entry,  citizenship,  birth  location,  and  sain  language 
Active  Duty  Azny  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  grocp 
(peroent  or  mean) 


Tenure  group 

I 

n 

III 

0-4  yrs 

5-10  yrs 

11-19  yrs 

All 

(nFl05) 

(n=106) 

(n=123) 

(nF=334) 

Gender 

Male 

3.8 

10.4 

10.6 

8.4 

Fenale 

96.2 

89.6 

89.4 

91.6 

Race/ethnic  group 

Mhite 

77.1 

75.5 

92.7 

82.3 

Black 

17.1 

17.9 

2.4 

12.0 

Hispanic 

9.5 

.9 

2.4 

4.2 

Other 

5.7 

6.6 

4.9 

5.7 

U.S.  citizen 

98.1 

100.0 

100.0 

99.4 

Bom  in  U.S. 

90.5 

93.4 

92.7 

92.2 

English  main  language 

90.5 

92.5 

96.7 

93.4 

Age,  current  (years) 

29.9 

33.4 

37.3 

33.7 

Age  at  entry  (years) 

27.6 

25.7 

22.3 

25.0 

understatement  of  males 

in  the 

nurse  populatic»i 

(male  nurses  mate 

up  15-20 

peroent  of  the  ANC) . 

Most  of 

these  nurses  were  vAiite  (82.3%), 

with  12% 

classified  as  black,  and  5.7%  describing  their  race  as  "Other."  About  4% 
identified  theneelves  as  Hi^anic. 

Table  2  also  shows  the  distribution  of  these  demographic 
characteristics  by  tenure  grcx;).  The  percentage  of  nurses  surveyed  vho  were  male 
was  greater  for  the  two  hic^ier  tenure  grcx^  than  for  the  group  with  the  shortest 
length  of  service  (about  10%  as  conpared  with  around  4%) .  Blacks  were  not  nearly 
so  stroTgly  r^resented  amcxig  the  longest  tenure  group  as  they  were  among  nurses 
with  10  or  fewer  years  of  service  (only  3.4%  of  Group  III  were  black,  vhile  17.1% 
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with  10  or  fewer  years  of  service  (only  3.4%  of  Groip  III  were  black,  while  17.1% 
and  17.9%  of  Grotps  I  and  II,  respectively,  described  their  race  as  blacdc) . 
Ihere  were  very  few  Hif^innics  arcng  those  surveyed  (only  14)  and  most  of  these 
(10)  had  served  less  than  5  years. 

Ihe  vast  najority  of  Amy  nurses  surveyed  were  bom  in  the 
Uhited  States  (92.2%)  and  were  American  citizens  (99.4%).  English  was  the  main 
language  ^xaken  at  hcine  for  93.4%  of  the  cohort.  Those  serving  the  shortest 
length  of  time  were  sli^tly  less  likely  to  be  native-born  U.S.  citizens  ^leaking 
English  at  home  as  shewn  in  Table  2. 

The  average  current  age  for  this  grot?)  was  33.7  years  while 
their  average  age  on  beginning  Active  Duty  service  was  25.0  years.  Current  age, 
of  course,  increaised  with  length  of  service.  Age  at  entry  showed  an  inverse 
relationship  to  tenure,  with  the  longest  tenure  grot?)  beginning  Active  service  at 
22.3  years  of  age  and  the  shortest  tenure  grot?)  averaging  27.6  years  old  at 
entry.  The  rise  in  entry  age  is  very  pronounced  and  is  reflected  in  other 
demogrc?tLic  mecisures  such  as  mcirital  and  d^)endent  status, 
b.  Level  of  education 

All  of  this  group  of  nurse  officers  held  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
a  more  advanced  degree  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  About  32%  had  attained  a 
master's  degree  and  edmost  1%  had  ccnpleted  doctoral  degrees  as  shewn  in  Table  3. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  Icxigest  tenure  grot?)  had  the  greatest  ntnrber  of  hi^ier 
degrees. 

When  entering  Active  service,  eOmost  19%  of  the  total  sanple  did 
not  have  a  degree  from  a  four  year  college.  All  but  one  of  the  tenure  cohort 
with  0  to  4  years  of  service  began  serving  on  Active  Duty  with  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree.  The  two  hi^er  tenure  grot?)s  had  20.1%  (Grot?)  II)  and  34.2% 
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Table  3.  Hi^iest  educational  degree,  current  and  at 
entry,  and  parents'  levels  of  education.  Active  Duty 
Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  group 
(percent  or  mean) 


Tenure  group 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(iT=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n=123) 

All 

(n=334) 

Hic^iest  educational 
degree,  current 

Bachelor's 

87.6 

60.4 

40.2 

61.6 

Master's 

12.4 

36.8 

43.4 

31.5 

Doctoral 

- 

- 

2.5 

.9 

Other 

Hic^iest  educational 

2.8 

13.9 

6.0 

degree  at  entry 

-less  than  bachelor 

1.0 

20.1 

34.2 

19.1 

Haachelor's 

90.5 

67.6 

49.2 

68.2 

-BBster's 

8.6 

10.5 

2.5 

7.0 

-doctoral 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-other 

— 

1.9 

14.2 

5.8 

Educational  level  of 

father  (years) 

12.2 

12.3 

12.9 

12.5 

Educational  level  of 

mother  (years) 

13.2 

12.8 

12.9 

13.0 

(Group  III)  of  their  inenbers  entering  belcw  the  bachelor's  level.  This 
divergence  by  tenure  group  r^resents  changes  in  standards  over  the  past  two 
decades. 


c.  Parent's  educational  level 

Ihe  educational  level  of  the  mothers  of  this  group  of  nurses  was 
sli^tly  hitler  than  that  of  their  fathers.  Fathers  had  a  mean  value  for  years 
of  schooling  of  12.5  yeaurs  vhile  motliers  had  ocnpleted  an  average  of  13.0  years. 
Father's  education  increased  with  tenure  while  mother's  education  di^layed  quite 
a  different  pattern,  with  the  hic^iest  level  reached  by  Group  I  and  the  lowest  by 
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Group  II. 


d.  Marital  status  and  d^sendents 

A  little  more  than  odb  Ivdf  of  the  nurses  in  the  sanple  were 
married  (56.3%),  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Of  the  188  married  nurses,  147  were 
married  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  146  unmarried  survey  respondents,  46  were 
divorced.  Almost  one-third  of  the  sample  ha^i  never  married.  IfeQale  4  also 
provides  information  on  marital  status  at  entry.  Most  of  the  Amy  nurses 
surveyed  were  xmmarried  vAien  they  began  Active  Duty  service  (79.9%) . 


Table  4.  Marital  status,  current  and  at  entry. 
Active  Duty  Army  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  group 

(percent) 


Tenure  group 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n=123) 

All 

(nF=334) 

CXurent  maritcil  status 

-single 

40.0 

26.4 

22.8 

29.3 

-widowed 

1.0 

.9 

- 

.6 

-divorced 

11.4 

16.0 

13.8 

13.8 

-married  1  time 

38.1 

39.6 

52.8 

44.0 

-reararried 

8.6 

12.3 

9.8 

10.2 

-separated 

1.0 

4.7 

.8 

2.1 

Entry  marital  status 

-single 

52.4 

74.5 

83.6 

70.9 

-widowed 

1.0 

1.9 

- 

.9 

-divorced 

11.4 

8.5 

4.9 

8.1 

-married  1  time 

29.5 

14.2 

11.5 

18.0 

-remarried 

3.8 

- 

- 

1.2 

-separated 

1.9 

.9 

- 

.9 

About  40%  of  the  nurses  with  4  or  fewer  years  of  service  were 
married  while  almost  57%  of  those  with  5  to  10  years  of  service  and  just  over  63% 
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of  those  with  11  to  19  years  of  service  were  roarried  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Ihe  percent  married  at  entry  was  35.2  for  Gnxp  I,  15.1  for  Grcup  II,  and  11.5 
for  Group  III.  (This  difference  in  marital  status  at  entry  may  be  (partieilly) 
e^lained  by  the  younger  age  at  entry  of  the  longer  tenure  grtx^) . 

About  46%  of  the  cohort  were  aoocnpanied  by  one  or  more 
children.  Ihe  nunber  of  acccnpanying  children  and  the  age  of  the  youngest 
aoccnpanying  child  are  indicated  in  Table  5.  Among  the  shortest  tenure  grojp, 
the  most  typiccLL  number  of  children  (for  those  viho  had  children)  was  one  child, 
vhile  it  was  2-3  children  for  the  two  higher  tenure  grtx^as. 


Table  5.  Family  configuration,  nunber  of  acccnpanying  children  and  age  of 
youngest  acacnpeuiying  child.  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  group 

(percent) 

Tenure  groip 


I 

0-4  yrs 

II 

5-10  yrs 

III 

11-19  yrs 

All 

(n=105) 

(n=106) 

(n=123) 

(n=334) 

Family  configuration, 
respondent  and: 

-spouse  only 

21.9 

20.8 

27.6 

23.7 

-children  cnly 

11.4 

12.3 

8.9 

10.8 

-spouse  emd  children 

20.0 

24.5 

33.3 

26.3 

-spouse,  children 
and  other 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

-not  aoocnpanied 

46.7 

40.6 

28.5 

38.0 

Children  acccnpanying 
-none 

68.6 

63.2 

57.7 

62.9 

-1 

22.9 

15.1 

12.2 

16.5 

-2  to  3 

6.7 

20.8 

30.1 

19.8 

-4  or  more 

1.9 

.9 

• 

.9 

Age  of  youngest 
acccnpanying  child: 

-0  to  2  yrs 

9.5 

13.2 

13.0 

12.0 

-3  to  5  yrs 

5.7 

5.7 

12.2 

8.1 

-6  to  11  yrs 

8.6 

9.4 

9.8 

9.3 

-12  to  17  yrs 

4.8 

4.7 

7.3 

5.7 

-more  than  17  yrs 

2.9 

2.8 

- 

1.8 

no  acccnpanying  children 

68.6 

63.2 

57.7 

62.9 
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A  more  ocnplete  pic±xire  of  family  oanfiguration  may  adso  be 
gleaned  frcm  Table  5.  About  24%  of  the  nurse  sample  were  acxxxpanied  cxvLy  by  a 
spouse  viAiile  10%  lived  vrith  their  children  only.  Ei0ity-ei^t  (26.3%)  of  the 
nurse  respondents  were  aoocnpanied  by  both  a  spouse  and  children  and  very  few  (4) 
households  included  other  family  members.  Ihe  picture  vhich  emerges  is  one  of 
wide  diversity  in  family  stnx±ure.  Ihe  three  tenure  grcxps  show  similar 
patterns  of  family  oonposition. 

2 .  Military  background 

Table  6  includes  information  on  the  military  bacikground 
characteristics  of  the  Army  nurses  surveyed.  The  distribution  of  officer-nurses 
by  paygrade  shews  that  the  01s  and  02s  were  ocnoentrated  in  the  shortest  tenure 
gnmp  vhile  the  03s  and  04s  were  more  prevalent  among  Tenure  Grocp  II  eind  III, 
respectively.  All  of  the  01s  included  in  the  survey  had  served  less  than  5  years 
and  they  made  vp  almost  22%  of  Grotp  I.  About  36%  of  the  groip  with  0  to  4  years 
of  service  had  attained  the  rank  of  02  vhile  the  percentage  of  02s  in  Groip  II 
was  about  6%  and  in  Groip  III  was  nil.  Once  the  rank  of  03  was  reached,  the 
pattern  was  altered,  with  nearly  40%  attaining  this  rank  among  Group  I,  67%  among 
Groip  II,  and  15%  among  Groip  III.  The  distributicai  of  04s  among  the  three 
tenure  groips  shewed  emvLy  3%  holding  this  rank  in  Groip  I,  22%  in  Groip  II,  and 
the  majority,  69%,  in  Groip  III.  Ihose  with  a  rank  of  05  made  'p>  6%  of  the 
entire  sarple,  and  they  were  distributed  among  the  two  largest  tenure  groips  (4% 
of  Grexp  II  and  14%  of  Groip  III) .  Ihere  were  no  07s  among  the  Army  nurses 
surveyed.  Ihe  modal  paygrade  for  the  ochort  as  a  whole  was  03. 

Ihe  average  length  of  service  for  these  Aniy  nurses  was  8.7  years,  as 
^ewn  in  Table  6.  Ihis  table  also  reveals  that  most  of  those  in  the  shortest 
tenure  group  were  still  serving  in  their  initied  obligation  (about  80%) ,  vAiile 
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Table  6.  Military  background  characteristics, 
Active  Djty  Ain^  nurses,  1985,  hy  tenure  groi;^} 
(peroait  or  mean) 

(concluded  on  next  page) 


Tenure  group 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(it=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n=123) 

All 

(n=334) 

Faygrade 

-01 

21.9 

1.9 

— 

7.5 

-02 

36.2 

5.7 

— 

13.2 

-03 

39.0 

67.0 

15.4 

39.2 

-04 

2.9 

21.7 

69.1 

33.2 

-05 

- 

3.8 

13.8 

6.3 

-06 

— 

— 

1.6 

.6 

Years  of  service  (mean)  2.25 

Time  remaining  in 
initizd  obligation 
-no  initial 

7.72 

15.06 

8.70 

obligation 

2.0 

7.8 

14.0 

8.3 

->1  yr  after 

12.7 

78.4 

84.3 

60.0 

-in  1st  yr  after 

5.9 

1.0 

.8 

2.5 

-<1  yr  remaining 

22.5 

3.9 

.8 

8.6 

-1-2  yrs  remaining 

31.4 

4.9 

- 

11.4 

-2-3  yrs  remaining 

17.6 

2.9 

- 

6.5 

-3-4  yrs  remaining 

6.9 

1.0 

- 

2.5 

-4-5  yrs  remaining 

1.0 

— 

- 

.3 

Commission  source 

-direct  eppointment 
-ROTC,  Acadenty  and 
Warrant  officer 

77.7 

71.6 

33.1 

59.2 

programs 
-Reserve  officer 

15.6 

5.9 

— 

6.4 

candidate 

-health  ProfessicMied 

2.9 

3.9 

- 

2.1 

scholarship 
-medical  ^jecialist 

1.0 

9.8 

19.0 

10.4 

program 

1.0 

1.0 

2.5 

1.5 

-other 

1.9 

7.8 

45.5 

19.9 

Assignment  locaticxi 

-CONUS 

74.3 

69.8 

67.5 

70.4 

dlawaii 

13.3 

8.5 

10.6 

10.8 

-Germany 

10.5 

16.0 

15.4 

14.1 

-other 

1.9 

5.7 

6.5 

4.7 
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Table  6.  Military  background  characteristics. 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  group 
(perosit  or  nore) 

(concluded) 


Tenure  grocp 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(nFl23) 

All 

(n=334) 

Average  months  at 
present  post 

18.8 

19.8 

24.3 

21.2 

Average  months  ^lent 
overseas 

5.5 

17.3 

40.7 

22.3 

Average  number  of 
moves 

2.0 

4.7 

7.8 

5.0 

Percent  living  in 
base  housing 

22.9 

21.7 

24.6 

23.1 

only  13%  of  the  5-10  years  of  service  grot?)  and  about  2%  of  the  11-19  years  of 
service  group  had  obligated  service  renaining. 

Most  of  the  nurses  included  in  the  survey  received  their  ocnmissions 
by  direct  appointment  from  civilicui  life  (59.2%)  as  shown  in  Table  6.  Among 
those  with  the  least  tenure,  Group  I,  about  78%  were  ocnnissic^ied  in  this  manner 
and  the  proportion  is  eilroost  as  hi^  (about  72%)  for  those  in  Group  II,  Direct 
appointment  was  not  nearly  so  ccmxm  (OTily  33%)  for  those  with  the  greatest 
tenure,  Group  III.  Ihe  rather  large  ruttber  of  nurses  in  Group  III  (about  46%) 
vho  indicated  a  ooraoissioiing  source  "other*'  than  those  listed  in  the  survey 
questiai  probably  reflects  the  now  discontinued  Walter  Reed  Amy  Institute  of 
Nursing  Program  (WRAIN)  \^ch  trained  nurses  frcn  1966  to  1978. 

Table  6  provides  a  picture  of  the  geographic  distributicxi  of 
assignment  locatiois  for  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses.  About  70%  of  all  the 
re^xsndents  were  static»ied  in  the  ocntinental  lAiited  States.  Germany  (14%)  and 

I 

I 
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Hawaii  (11%)  were  the  most  exiiincyi  naiOONUS  locations  for  Arny  nurses.  The 
average  length  of  time  assigned  to  current  locaticxi  was  21.16  norths.  Months  at 
present  location  increased  with  length  of  service  as  shown  in  TeQole  6.  Months 
spent  overseas  averaged  22.30  and  increased  sharply  with  laigth  of  service.  The 
average  number  of  moves  during  military  service  was  five,  ranging  from  two  for 
Grtxp  I  to  almost  ei^t  for  Grtx^  III.  The  percentage  of  nurse  re^xxidents 
living  in  base  housing  did  not  appear  to  vary  by  tenure  group  and  was  about  23% 
for  the  entire  saxnple. 

The  Active  Duty  nurses  responding  to  the  survey  represented  a  wide 
variety  of  specialties  within  their  profession.  Table  7  indicates  that  the  roost 
common  oocL^jationcil  classification  was  that  of  mediced-surgical  nurse  (about 
51%) .  Medical-surgical  nurses  ocrprised  59%  of  the  longest  tenure  grot?)  but  only 
40%  of  the  shortest  tenure  grot?).  Nurse  anesthetists  made  up  close  to  4%  of  the 
total  saitple  and  operating  room  nurses  about  11%.  Nurses  trained  and  qualified 
in  these  two  areas  are  in  great  demand  in  both  Reserve  and  Active  Duty 
environments.  Operating  Room  nurses  made  t?)  a  larger  proporticai  (14.3%)  of  those 
with  0-4  years  of  service  than  they  did  for  those  with  Imger  service  (9-10%) . 
Nurse  anesthetists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  prevalent  among  those  with  11-19 
years  of  service,  thou^  their  total  number  was  very  small.  Clinical  nurses 
include  those  speciedize  in  critical  care.  This  is  another  area  of 
speciedization  which  the  Amy  Reserve  recognizes  as  being  in  short  si?)ply. 
Clinical  nurses  made  \jp  about  13%  of  all  those  surv^ed.  They  were  heavily 
ooncentrated  in  the  grot?)  with  0-4  years  of  service,  making  t?)  a  third  of  that 
tenure  grot?)  vhile  ocrprising  csily  7%  of  the  5-10  years  of  service  cohort  and 
having  no  r^resentatives  amcxig  those  with  11  or  more  years  of  service. 
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Table  7.  Military  ocx;i^tional  classification, 
Active  Duty  AniY  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  grocp 

(percent) 


Tenure  gm^ 


Occipational 

classification 

I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n=123) 

All 

(n=334) 

-nurse  administrator 
-ccnnunity  health 

1.0 

•• 

2.4 

1.2 

nurse 

^jsychiatric/mental 

2.9 

3.7 

3.2 

3.3 

health  nurse 

3.9 

2.8 

.8 

2.4 

-pediatric  nurse 
-operating  room 

2.0 

14.1 

6.4 

7.5 

nurse 

14.3 

9.4 

9.9 

11.1 

-nurse  anesthetist 
-obstetric  &  gyn¬ 

1.0 

3.8 

5.6 

3.6 

ecologic  nurse 
-medicail  -surgiced 

1.0 

9.4 

12.1 

3.6 

nurse 

41.0 

0.0 

59.4 

50.7 

-clinical  nurse 

33.3 

6.6 

- 

12.6 

3.  Spousal  characteristics  and  attitudes 
a.  Married  nurse-officers 

Ihe  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel  was 
designed  to  focus  particular  attenticxi  on  family  issues.  Many  of  the 
questionnaire  items  dealt  with  the  characteristics  and  attitudes  of  ^xauses. 
Table  8  presents  infoiinati<xi  on  the  age,  gender,  and  level  of  educaticai  of  the 
spouses  of  the  married  nurses  included  in  the  sanple  as  well  as  the  average 
number  of  years  the  respondent  had  been  married  to  the  current  ^xxise  at  the  time 
the  surv^  was  fielded. 

Females  were  not  so  predominant  among  married  re^)cnients  as 
they  were  among  the  entire  groip  of  nurses.  The  ^xsuses  of  the  grcxp  with  the 
shortest  tenure  were  8.0%  female,  while  women  made  vp  14%  of  the  spouses  of  the 
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Table  8.  Danographic  characteristics  of  spouses 
of  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985 


Tenure  grtx^ 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=50) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=60) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n*78) 

All 

(n=188) 

Average  age  of  ^ouse  in  years 

32.8 

33.5 

37.6 

35.0 

Gender  of  spouse,  %  male 

92.0 

83.3 

85.9 

86.7 

Average  years  of  education  of 
spouse 

15.8 

15.8 

16.0 

15.9 

Average  length  of  marriage 
in  years 

6.2 

5.3 

9.9 

7.5 

group  of  nurses  with  the  greatest  tenure. 

Die  mean  age  of  spouse  was  sli^tly  under  35  years  and  ranged 
from  32.8  years  for  those  with  0  throu^  4  years  of  service  to  37.6  years  for 
t2Tose  with  11  or  more  years  of  service.  Die  average  age  for  all  respondents  was 
33.7  years  (see  Table  2). 

Die  spouses  of  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses  averaged  eOinost  16  years 
of  formal  education  as  shewn  in  Table  8.  Diose  vho  were  married  to  officers  with 
10  or  fewer  years  of  service  had  ocnpleted  cxily  sli^tly  fewer  years  of  schooling 
than  those  were  married  to  nurses  vho  had  served  11  or  more  years. 

Married  nurses  included  in  the  sanple  had  been  married  (to  their 
current  ^xjuse)  for  an  average  of  nearly  7.5  years.  Die  tenure  gnxp  married  for 
the  shortest  period  of  time  (5.3  years)  was  that  with  five  throu^  10  years  of 
service.  Diose  with  11  throuc^  19  years  of  service  had  been  married  an  average 
of  almost  10  years.  Die  average  duratioi  of  marriage  among  the  shortest  tenure 
groi:p  (0  through  4  years)  was  6.2  years. 

Die  military  participation  of  the  ^xiuses  of  Active  duty  Amy 
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nurses  is  of  particuleu:  interest  because  of  the  policy  issues  v^ch  afWrRss  dual 
military  couples.  Table  9  describes  both  the  current  and  previous  military 


I^le  9.  Military  participation  of  qxauses  of 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure 

(percait) 


Tenure  groip 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=50) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(nF=60) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n=77*) 

All 

(n=187*) 

Spouse  serving  Active  Duty, 

Amy 

42.0 

40.0 

35.1 

38.3 

Spouse  serving  on  Active  Duty, 
other  services 

- 

1.7 

2.6 

1.6 

Spouse  serving  in  Guard  or 
Reserves,  cd.1  services 

8.0 

3.3 

6.5 

5.9 

Spouse  separated  from  service, 
(Active  or  Reserve/Guard) 

26.0 

28.3 

37.7 

31.4 

Spouse  has  no  current  or 
previous  military  service 

24.0 

26.7 

18.2 

22.3 

*These  totals  do  not  match  Table 

4  totals 

for  married 

nurses  due 

to  a  single 

missing  observation. 


affiliation  of  spouses.  About  38%  of  the  ^xxises  of  Active  Duty  nurses  were  also 
serving  on  Active  Duty  with  the  Amy.  Only  about  2%  were  serving  with  other 
services,  dose  to  6%  were  currently  affiliated  with  the  Guard  or  Reserves  (all 
services) .  Spouses  who  had  prior  Active  or  Reserve/Guard  service  made  vp  31%  of 
the  total,  vhile  22%  of  the  spouses  of  nurse-re^xsndents  had  not  been  affiliated 
with  any  of  the  services. 


b.  Dual  Amy  couples 

Table  10  presents  some  charac±eristics  of  dual  Amy  couples  and 


indicates  the  frequency  vrith  vAiich  such  double  Amy  careers  appeared  among  the 
nurse  sanple.  More  than  one  fourth  of  the  saople  of  rurses  were  married  to 
others  serving  on  Active  Duty  with  the  Amy  and  these  couples  made  nearly  45% 
of  the  married  oocples  among  the  nurse-respondents. 

Very  few  of  the  rurses  narried  to  Active  Duty  Amy  personnel 
were  male  (only  about  5%) .  Ihe  average  age  of  ^xxise  for  dual  Amy  coi^les  Wcis 
33.7  years,  sonevhat  younger  than  the  average  2ige  for  all  spouses  (35.0  years, 
see  Table  8).  Age  of  ^xuse  increased  with  length  of  service,  from  30.6  years 
for  the  lowest  tenure  grtxp  to  36.0  years  for  those  with  the  greatest  tenure. 
Table  10  cilso  indicates  that  the  educationed  level  of  Active  Amy  spouses  was 
17.1  years,  hic^ier  than  the  average  years  of  schooling  for  all  spouses  of  15.9 
years  (see  Table  8) .  Years  of  education  was  very  slightly  lower  (16.8  years)  for 
the  Amy  spouses  of  those  with  5  throui^  10  years  of  service  than  for  those  with 
0  through  4  years  of  service  (16.9  years) . 

The  paygrade  distributicn  for  Active  Amy  spouses  of  Active  Duty 
Army  nurses  is  described  in  Thble  10.  Several  nurses  (about  13%)  were  married  to 
enlisted  personnel  with  ran)cs  frori  E-l  to  E-9,  and  a  few  to  Warrant  Officers 
(almost  10%) .  Neeurly  35%  of  the  ^xuses  of  nurse-officers  held  the  ranks  of  0-3 
or  0-4  \ihile  13%  and  almost  10%  were  in  the  0-1  and  0-2  and  the  0-5  to  0-6 
categories,  re^sectively.  Table  10  indicates  that  the  paygrade  of  spouse 
genercilly  increased  with  the  tenure  of  the  re^iondent,  with  the  longest  lOS  group 
having  the  greatest  proporticn  of  05s  and  06s  among  spouses. 

As  shewn  in  Table  10,  most  Active  Duty  cotples  were  stationed  at 
the  same  base  (about  93%) .  Separations  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  averaged 
3.3  months.  Those  with  Icxiger  tenure  were  more  lUcely  to  be  stationed  together 
and  to  have  experienced  more  limited  s^arations  in  the  past  year.  Periods  of 
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Table  10.  Characteristics  of  dual  Amy  couples. 
Active  Duty  Anny  nurses,  1985 
(Nut±)er,  peroait  or  mean) 


I 

Tenure 

U 

groip 

III 

0-4  yrs 

5-10  yrs 

11-19  yrs 

All 

Number  of  dual  military 

coiqples 

21 

29 

34 

84 

Dual  military  cotples  as 

%  of  all  nurses 

20.6% 

27.4% 

27.6% 

25.1% 

Dual  military  oot^iles  as 

%  of  married  nurses 

45.7% 

48.3% 

36.0% 

44.7% 

Age  of  ^xxise  (yrs.) 

30.6 

33.9 

36.0 

33.7 

Gender  of  spouse,  %  rale 

90.5% 

96.6% 

97.1% 

95.2% 

Average  years  of  education 
of  ^xxise 

16.9 

16.8 

17.4 

17.1 

Paygrade  of  spouse 

E4  to  E9 

14.3% 

17.2% 

8.8% 

13.1% 

W2  to  W4 

14.3% 

3.4% 

11.8% 

9.5% 

01  to  02 

23.8% 

10.3% 

8.8% 

13.1% 

03  to  04 

47.6% 

62.1% 

50.0% 

34.5% 

05  to  06 

— 

6.8% 

7.6% 

9.5% 

Percent  of  spouse  statioied 
at  same  base 

80.5% 

91.7% 

96.3% 

93.1% 

Number  of  months  separated 

frcm  spouse,  1984 

4.0 

3.3 

2.9 

3.3 

Nunber  of  children  aoccnpanying 

None 

52.4% 

48.3% 

41.2% 

46.4% 

1  child 

33.3% 

24.1% 

26.5% 

27.4% 

2  children 

4.8% 

20.7% 

26.5% 

9.0% 

3  or  more  children 

9.5% 

6.9% 

5.9% 

7.1% 

spous^d  sepauratic^  ranged  from  4.0  scnths  to  2.9  months  for  the  three  1X36  groqps. 
The  percentage  of  duad  Amy  ooii:^>les  at  the  same  location  was  91%  for  the  shortest 
tenure  group  and  about  96%  for  the  grxx^  with  the  greatest  length  of  service. 

Some  iirportant  issues  surround  the  provisions  made  for  the 
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cJiildren  of  military  ooiples  and  Table  3  )  provides  useful  information  on  the 
number  of  children  aoocirpanying  dued.  Army  cxxples.  Less  than  one  half  (about 
46%)  of  these  couples  had  no  children  aoocnparying.  About  27%  were  living  with 
one  child,  19%  with  two  children,  and  a  little  more  them  7%  with  three  or  more 
children.  Ihe  Icwest  tenure  groi;p  had  the  largest  proportion  of  couples  without 
children  aoccnpanying  (about  52%)  and  the  group  with  the  most  tenure  had  the 
hipest  proporticm  of  ocuples  with  one  or  more  aoccnpanying  child,  (about  59%) . 

The  attitudes  of  nurses  married  to  ^xiuses  serving  on  Active 
Duty  tcMard  possible  Icmg  separaticms  from  their  ^xxises  were  investigated  in  the 
1985  DoD  Survey.  As  shown  in  Table  11,  about  56%  of  the  nurse-officers  would 
leave  the  service  themselves  uncier  such  circumstances,  vhile  in  about  12%  of 
these  cases,  the  spouse  wculd  s^)eurate  from  the  service.  Necurly  32%  of  the 
couples  would  aco^jt  the  situaticm  and  both  would  continue  in  the  service. 
(About  32%  of  the  nurse  men±iers  of  dual  Amy  ocuples  did  not  answer  this  question 
or  indicated  that  it  was  inapprxpriate  to  their  situaticsis) .  The  percentage  who 
would  leave  the  Anry  in  the  face  of  a  long  s^aration  was  hi^er  for  the  group 
with  the  least  tenure  (66.7%)  and  Icwest  for  those  vho  had  served  the  longest 
(50.0%) . 

Respondents  were  asked  to  evalioate  the  extent  to  which  the 
couple  agreed  on  the  career  plans  of  the  nurse  and  those  of  the  spouse.  Table  11 
presents  these  respcmses.  The  najority  agreed  either  "very  well"  (68.6%)  or 
'•well"  (25.7%)  on  the  spouse's  career  plans.  Agreanent  on  the  nurse's  career 
plans  shewed  the  same  very  positive  pattern  with  64.8%  agreeing  "very  well"  and 
23.9%  agreeing  "well."  The  peroeptiem  of  a  cxmflic^:  between  Amy  careers  appears 
to  be  very  limited.  Table  11  also  indicates  that  agreeanent  on  both  qpouse  and 
nurse  career  plans  increased  with  length  of  service  for  these  cxxples,  probably 
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Table  11.  Attitudes  towEurd  SQ>arations  emd  career 
plans  of  dued  Anry  ootples,  Active  Duty  Anny  nurses,  1985 

(percent) 


Tenure 

group 

I 

II 

III 

0-4  yrs 

5-10  yrs 

11-19  yrs 

All 

(n=21) 

(n=29) 

(n=34) 

(n=84) 

Re^xxise  to  possible  Icng 
s^)aratic3ns  fron  ^)ouse 

-  respondent  will  leave  service 

66.7 

52.6 

50.0 

56.1 

-  ^xxise  will  leave  service 

16.7 

10.5 

10.0 

12.3 

-  acxept  s^aration 

16.7 

36.8 

40.0 

31.6 

Agreement  of  cxx^le  an  spai3se*s 
c^a^eer  plans 

-  very  well 

60.0 

69.6 

74.1 

68.6 

-  well 

25.0 

26.1 

25.9 

25.7 

-  fairly  well 

10.0 

4.3 

- 

4.3 

-  not  well  at  all 

5.0 

— 

— 

1.4 

Agreement  of  couple  an  nurse 
respondent's  career  plans 

-  very  well 

55.0 

66.7 

70.4 

64.8 

-  well 

25.0 

25.0 

22.2 

23.9 

-  fairly  well 

10.0 

- 

7.4 

5.6 

-  not  well  at  all 

10.0 

8.3 

- 

5.6 

reflecting  the  tendency  for  those  v*io  do  not  agree  an  career  plans  to  leave  the 
service  or  it  may  be  easier  bo  agree  as  the  time  left  to  serve  grows  shorter. 

4 .  Fineincied  chcuracberistics 

The  financial  characteristics  of  the  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses  included 
in  the  1985  DoD  Survey  are  presented  in  Table  12.  Average  total  family  incxine 
for  1984  was  $42,119  for  the  sanple  groi;^>  as  a  whole.  The  nurses  with  the 
shortest  tenure,  0  throuc^  4  years,  received  an  average  of  $29,507  in  family 
inoctne  in  1984  while  Groins  II  and  III,  with  greater  seniority,  received  $42,618 
and  $52,391,  respectively. 


Military  basic  wages  of  the  respondent  were  also  reported  for  the 


Table  12.  Financieil  charac±eristics  of  Active  Duty 
Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  grtxp 
(percent  or  mean) 


Tenure  groi^ 


I 

II 

III 

0-4  yrs 

5-10  yrs 

11-19  yrs 

All 

(n=105) 

(n=106) 

(n=123) 

(n=334) 

Average  totad.  family 
inocme,  1984 

Average  basic  military 

$29,507 

$42,618 

$52,391 

$42,119 

wages,  (respcndent) ,  1984 
Average  basic  militaiy  wages 

$16,808 

$25,420 

$31,861 

$25,084 

of  re^xxident  as  %  of  average 
total  family  inocme,  1984 

57.0% 

59.7% 

60.8% 

59.6% 

Average  basic  allowance  for 
quarters 

Average  basic  edlowanoe  for 

$  259 

$  316 

$  204 

$  308 

subsistence 

$  114 

$  115 

$  124 

$  118 

Average  variable  housing 
edlowance 

Percent  vAio  received 

$  45 

$  56 

$  57 

$  53 

special  pay 

Amount  of  debt  (nonmortgage) 

52.4% 

52.4% 

60.8% 

54.4% 

less  than  $499 

13.6% 

19.6% 

28.0% 

20.8% 

$500  to  $4,999 

36.9% 

38.3% 

30.5% 

34.9% 

$5,000  to  $14,999 

39.8% 

27.4% 

8.0% 

31.6% 

$15,000  to  more 

9.7% 

14.7% 

13.6% 

12.7% 

Percent  living  in  own  heme 

19.0% 

36.8% 

52.5% 

36.9% 

sarple  and  are  included  in  Table  12.  For  these  nurses  as  a  v^ole,  1984  military 
wages  averaged  $25,084,  about  60%  of  average  total  family  inccme  for  the  same 
period.  Basic  military  wages  for  the  grotp  of  nurses  with  the  shortest  length  of 
service  averaged  $16,808,  about  57%  of  total  family  incxme.  Nurses  in  Grm^  II 
and  III  earned  basic  wages  of  $25,420  and  $31,861,  re^jectively,  and  these 
earnings  represented  about  60%  and  61%  of  total  family  inocme  for  these  ochorts. 
Ihe  ocxTtribution  of  military  wages  of  the  nurse  re^xsndent  to  total  family  inocme 
is  ocnplicated  by  the  inclusicrt  of  both  single  and  married  officers  in  the 
sanple. 
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In  additicai  to  basic  v«raiges,  military  officers  are  edso  eligible  to 
receive  a  basic  edlcvranoe  for  queu^ers  (BAQ) ,  a  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
(BAS) ,  a  variable  housing  allowance,  and  ^^ecial  pay.  Table  12  gives  average 
values  for  all  of  these  additions  to  basic  wages.  BAQ  was  lowest  for  Grci^>  III 
($204)  and  hi^iest  for  Grcn?)  II  ($316) .  BAS  increased  with  tenure,  ranging  from 
a  mean  of  $114  for  the  shortest  tenure  grtxp  to  $124  for  the  grcxp  with  the 
longest  service.  Variable  housing  allowance  showed  a  similar  tendency  to 
increase  with  tenure,  fran  an  average  of  $45  for  Grcup  I  to  $57  for  Groi?)  III. 

Special  pay  is  a  category  incorporates  a  wide  variety  of 
si^lements  to  the  beisic  wages  of  military  personnel.  It  includes  such  items  as 
junp  pay,  fli^t  pay,  foreirn  duty  pay,  professional  pay,  and  overseas  exist  of 
living  adlowance.  Table  12  shows  that  the  majority  (54.4%)  of  those  surveyed 
recieived  at  least  one  type  of  speci€LL  pay.  About  52%  of  tenure  Grex^js  I  and  II 
received  ^lecial  pay  and  almost  58%  of  those  in  Groi^  III  found  their  inoxxnes 
augmented  in  this  way.  The  amount  of  i^iecied  pay  received  is  not  available  but 
has  been  included  in  the  calculation  of  total  family  inccroe. 

Table  12  also  includes  self-reported  information  on  the  nonmortgage 
debt  of  the  nurse-respondents.  About  56%  of  all  those  surveyed  had  debts 
totalling  less  than  $5,000.  The  percentage  with  debts  fedling  in  this  range  was 
50.5%,  57.9%,  and  58.5%  for  Groi^  I,  II,  and  III,  reflectively. 

Since  an  cwner-oocupied  hcroe  frequaitly  represents  a  substantial 
portion  of  a  family's  net  worth,  the  percent  of  nurse  refXMxients  living  in  their 
cwn  hones  was  included  in  Table  12.  Almost  37%  of  the  nurse  sairple  fell  into 
this  category.  Ihe  majority  (52.5%)  of  nurses  with  11  or  more  years  of  service 
lived  in  their  own  hates.  Only  19%  of  the  shortest  tenure  group  owned  the  home 
in  which  they  were  living  and  about  37%  of  the  mesnfcers  of  Group  II  owned  their 
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dcmiciles.  Biis  increase  in  hone  ownership  vdth  tenure  r^resents  a  typical 
lifecycle  pattern  in  the  structure  of  family  assets.  These  figures  understate 
the  incidence  of  hcne  ownership  among  the  sairple,  however,  because  many  military 
officers  own  hemes  in  v^ch  they  are  not  currently  living.  These  home  owners 
would  not  be  inclxided  in  Table  12. 

5.  Attitudes  toward  military  life  and  work 

A  very  important  group  of  questionnedre  items  frem  the  1985  DcD 
Survey  deeds  with  issues  of  job  satisfaction  and  perceptions  about  military  life. 
This  information  provides  a  basis  for  ocnparison  with  a  body  of  recent  research 
(See  Chapter  II)  deeding  with  factors  influencing  job  satisfaction  and  the 
relationship  of  job  satisfaction  to  turnover  among  civilian  nurses. 

Table  13  presents  evaluations  of  18  facets  of  the  working  environtnent 
for  the  Active  Duty  Army  nurses  included  in  the  sairple.  The  mean  values  in  the 
body  of  the  table  r^resent  the  responses  made  on  the  basis  of  a  five  point  scale 
anchored  at  one  end  with  'Very  dissatisfied"  and  at  the  opposite  end  with  "very 
satisfied."  The  hipest  average  evaluation  on  this  IjJcert  scede  r^resenting 
degree  of  satisfaction  was  given  to  "chance  to  serve  country"  (4.20),  and  the 
lowest  was  given  to  "promotion  opportunities"  (3.19).  laocrtg  the  group  with  the 
shortest  tenure,  "cemmisscury  services"  were  considered  the  facet  of  work  yielding 
the  least  satisfaction  (at  2.12) .  Those  with  5  through  10  years  of  service  gave 
the  lowest  evaluation  to  two  factors,  "working  ocxiditiois"  and  "promotion 
opportunities"  (both  3.11).  The  nurses  with  the  greatest  tenure  saw  "frequency 
of  moves"  and  "promotion  opportunities"  as  the  leeist  satisfactory  chciracteristics 
of  the  job  (both  3.23).  All  three  tenure  groups  evaluated  "ohance  to  serve 
country"  as  the  roost  satisfactory  element  of  their  work  (at  4.11,  4.21,  and  4.28 
for  Groups  I ,  II ,  and  III ,  respectively) . 
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Table  13.  Satisfaction  with  facets  of  work 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  gztxp 
(mean  values*) 


Tenure  grtxp 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(n=123) 

All 

(n=334) 

Satisfaction  with: 

-personal  freedom 

2.97 

3.25 

3.65 

3.31 

-acquzdntanoes/friendships 

3.78 

3.86 

4.24 

3.97 

-work  group/ooworkers 

3.59 

3.68 

4.02 

3.77 

-assignment  stability 

3.52 

3.47 

3.49 

3.49 

-pay  and  allowances 

3.61 

3.75 

3.80 

3.72 

-family  environment 

3.57 

3.47 

3.45 

3.49 

-frequency  of  moves 

3.27 

3.46 

3.23 

3.32 

-retirement  benefits 

3.50 

3.59 

3.68 

3.60 

-chance  to  serve  country 

4.11 

4.21 

4.28 

4.20 

-current  job 

3.48 

3.63 

3.78 

3.64 

-prcmotiCTi  opportunities 

3.24 

3.11 

3.23 

3.19 

-training/inservioe  educaticxi 

3.52 

3.46 

3.74 

3.58 

-job  security 

3.51 

3.31 

3.93 

3.60 

-vorking  conditions 
-post  service  educational 

3.23 

3.11 

3.50 

3.29 

benefits  (VEAP) 

3.12 

3.27 

3.26 

3.22 

-medical  care 

3.67 

3.93 

3.94 

3.85 

-dental  care 

3.57 

3.85 

3.86 

3.77 

-commissary  services 

2.12 

3.70 

3.80 

3.80 

♦Note:  Responses  were  r^»rted  on  a  five  point  scale: 

(1)  very  dissatisfied, 

(2)  dissatisfied, 

(3)  neither  satisfied/dissatisfied, 

(4)  satisfied,  and 

(5)  very  satisfied 


Because  of  the  large  nunber  of  factors  evciluated  and  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  oonc^xts  involved,  principed  oonpcnents  analysis  was  used 
to  grou^  these  job  facets  into  three  dimensicns.  This  procedure  produces  a 
wei^ted  ocnponent  representing  each  of  the  dimensions  identified.  Ihe  scores 
for  individual  observatiais  on  each  ocnpanent  may  then  be  xjsed  in  subsequent 
multivariate  analysis,  replacing  the  original  facets.  The  oonpcnents  identified 


are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 


A  more  global  indicator  of  satisfaction  was  also  available  frcn  the 
surv^.  Respondents  were  asked  how  satisfied  they  were  with  military  life  and 
they  could  select  a  re^ionse  frcn  a  seven  point  Likert  scale  vbich  ranged  frcn 
"very  dissatisfied"  to  "very  satisfied,"  as  shown  in  Table  14.  The  mean  response 
for  all  nurses  was  5.21.  Satisfaction  %ri.th  military  life  increased  with  length 
of  service,  ranging  frcn  an  average  of  4.80  for  tenure  Group  I  to  5.57  for  tenure 
Grcxp  III.  (Those  vho  were  most  dissatisfied  were,  of  course,  over  time  likely 
to  have  left  the  service  or  modified  their  views  as  they  approached  20  years  of 
service) . 


Table  14.  Satisfaction  with  military  life, 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  grxxp 

(mean*) 


I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

Satisfaction  with  military 

life  4.80 


Tenure  grcn^) 

II 

III 

-10  yrs 

11-19  yrs 

All 

(n=106) 

(n=123) 

(n=334) 

5.20 

5.57 

5.21 

♦Note:  Respcnses  were  r^wrted  ot  a  seven  point  scale; 


(1) 

very  dissatisfied 

(5) 

sonevhat  satisfied 

(2) 

dissatisfied 

(6) 

satisfied 

(3) 

somewhat  dissatisfied 

(7) 

very  satisfied 

(4) 

neither  dissatisfiecVsatisfied 

Thble  15  presents  re^xnses  to  questions  about  perceptions  of 
military  life  and  benefits.  Perceptions  of  the  VcQue  of  benefits  associated  with 
a  job  often  provide  better  insists  into  the  motivatic»TS  for  undertaking  and 


Table  15.  Peroeptions  of  military  life  and  benefits. 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  group 
(mean  values*) 


Tenure  grotp 


I 

II 

III 

All 

0-4  yrs 

5-10  yrs 

11-19  yrs 

(n=105) 

(1^104) 

(n=123) 

(n=334) 

Military  life  as  eagiected 

Future  retirement  benefits  will 

2.55 

2.46 

1.98 

2.31 

not  be  good  as  now 

Military  pay/benefits  will  not 

2.14 

1.73 

1.54 

1.79 

keep  vp  with  inflation 

2.46 

2.12 

1.83 

2.13 

Family  better  off  if  civilian  job** 

3.03 

3.15 

3.19 

3.13 

*  Re^x>nses  were  reported  on  a  five  point  scede: 

(1)  strongly  agree, 

(2)  agree, 

(3)  neither  agree  nor  disagree, 

(4)  disagree,  and 

(5)  strongly  disagree. 


**Saiiple  size  for  this  question  was  snaller,  since  only  nurses  with  a  spouse 
and/or  d^iendents  respcxided. 


remaining  in  a  job  than  do  objective  measures  or  evaluations  of  such  benefits. 

The  degree  to  vhich  e>q)ectaticxis  are  met  is  often  oOTsidered  an 
important  detemdnant  of  satisfacticmi  with  work  (See  page  14) .  Nurse  reqpcaidents 
were  asked  to  disclose  \4iether  or  not  military  life  was  as  they  e?qaected  it  to 
be.  They  re^xaided  by  selecting  a  value  from  a  five-point  Likert  scale  with 
"strcxigly  agree"  having  the  lowest  v^d.ue  and  "strongly  disagree"  having  the 
hi^iest.  Table  15  indicates  that  the  nurse  sanple  as  a  vhole  gave  an  average 
re^xxise  to  this  question  of  2.31.  Those  with  the  least  tenure  were  most  lUcely 
to  find  their  expectations  not  met  (a  mean  of  2.55) ,  while  those  with  the  longest 
tenure  were  most  likely  to  have  found  roilit^ury  life  as  th^  h2Kd  anticipated  (a 
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mean  of  1.98) .  Again,  this  reflec±s  the  tendency  of  those  with  unmet 
expectations  to  leave  the  service  or  to  adapt  their  expectations  as  they 
continued  to  serve. 


Nhen  if  future  retireraent  benefits  were  likely  to  be  as  good  as 
they  are  now,  those  with  more  years  of  service  were  more  cptimistic,  as  shewn  in 
Table  15.  Ihe  average  response  (on  the  same  five  point  Likert  scale  with 
"strcaigly  agree”  at  the  lower  end  and  ''strongly  disagree"  at  the  i:pper  end)  for 
the  nurses  surveyed  was  1.79.  Creep  I,  with  the  least  tenure,  averaged  2.14; 
Grotp  II  averaged  1.73;  and  Grotp  III  vdth  the  longest  tenure,  averaged  1.54. 

When  queried  about  the  pro^)ects  for  pay  and  benefits  keeping  vp  with 
inflation,  the  mean  respcaise  on  this  same  scale  was  2.13.  Those  with  the  least 
time  served  were  the  roost  pessimistic  about  inflaticxi  eroding  their  income  (Groip 
I's  mean  value  was  2.46),  vhile  those  with  the  most  tenure  viewed  inflationary 
effects  most  optimistically  (with  an  average  value  of  1.83) . 

laale  15  includes  inforroaticxi  on  the  respcxident's  feelings  about 
vhether  or  not  his  or  her  family  could  be  better  off  if  the  respcxident  were  to 
take  a  civilian  job.  The  mean  respoise  was  3.13  on  the  same  LiJeert  scale 
described  above.  Those  with  longer  service  were  more  likely  to  evaluate  their 
family's  well  being  in  the  military  envirOTiment  more  favorably  relative  to  the 
civiliein  enplcyment.  The  average  respcxises  for  tenure  Grexps  I,  II  and  III  were 
3.03,  3.15,  and  3.19,  reflectively.  (Only  nurses  with  a  spouse  antVor  dependents 
answered  this  question) .  Those  vho  had  served  longer  were  more  likely  to  have 
grown  "comfortable"  with  the  family  environment  provided  ty  the  military  and  view 
it  more  favorably  than  the  less  well  known  civilian  alternative.  Those  vho  felt 
the  civilian  setting  was  better  for  their  families  were  likely  to  have  left  the 
service. 
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6.  Or^anizaticxvLl  Ccninitinent 

Several  questions  included  in  the  1985  DcC  Survey  of  Officers  and 
Enlisted  Personnel  were  designed  to  reveed  the  career  plans  of  the  respondent. 
Nurse  retention  is  a  very  inportant  issue  for  the  Active  forces  and  the 
willingness  of  Active  Duty  nurses  to  join  the  Reserves  on  leaving  Active  service 
also  plays  an  essential  role  for  Reserve  recruiting. 

Table  16  shows  the  average  total  yseurs  of  servioe  an  officer  intends 
to  have  ocnpleted  v4ien  he  or  she  leaves  military  servioe.  Ihe  questionnaire  item 
does  not  ^)ecify  Active  or  Reserve  servioe,  and  this  leads  to  seme  difficulties 
in  interpretation.  For  the  entire  nurse  cohort,  the  mean  total  service  intended 
was  17.4  years.  As  would  be  e^q^ected,  intended  length  of  servioe  increased  with 


Table  16.  Organizaticnal  ocmitment  of  Active  Duty 
Army  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  grotp 
(mean  or  percent) 


Tenure  group 


I 

0-4  yrs 

II 

5-10  yrs 

III 

11-19  yrs 

All 

(n=105) 

(n=106) 

(n=123) 

(n=334) 

Average  toted  years  of 
servioe  intended 

12.4 

17.7 

21.2 

17.4 

%  intending  20  or  more 
years  of  servioe 

46.6% 

74.3% 

96.7% 

73.9% 

%  expecting  prtznoticxi  to 
next  hit^ier  paygrade* 

66.8% 

74.5% 

70.7% 

70.2% 

%  e}q)ecting  prcnoticxi  to 
general  officer* 

13.7% 

8.2% 

4.1% 

6.7% 

%  intending  to  join  a  Guard 
or  Reserve  unit** 

66.7% 

45.3% 

14.7% 

40.8% 

*These  questiennaire  items  use  an  11  point  scale  from  "no  chance”  to  "certain.” 
Vedues  greater  than  five  were  ocaisidered  an  indication  of  positive  eiqjectations. 

**Re^x»ises  of  "probably  yes”  and  "definitely  yes”  were  ocxisidered  an  indication 
of  positive  intention. 
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tenure,  ranging  fron  12.4  years  for  Grcxp  I  to  21.2  years  for  Groqp  III.  More 
than  70%  of  the  sanple  planned  at  least  a  20  year  career  with  the  Anny.  Almost 
all  (96.9%)  of  those  with  the  greatest  tenure  planned  to  ocnplete  20  years  of 
service,  as  wculd  be  eiqiected,  since  these  officers  had  alreacfy  ccnpleted  at 
lecist  hEdf  of  this  period.  Ihose  with  5  to  10  yeeurs  of  service  were  also  very 
likely  to  be  planning  a  20  year  Anty  career  with  74.5%  indicating  sudi  an 
intention.  By  way  of  contrast,  less  than  half  (46.6%)  of  the  nurses  in  Group  I 
were  career  oriented.  Stated  intentions  do  not  guarantee  that  the  re^xndents 
will  actually  ocnplete  the  career  period.  An  officer  cannot  anticipate  the 
family  or  work  conflicts  vAiich  may  lead  him  or  her  to  consider  leaving  the 
service  nor  can  he  or  she  always  forecast  the  civilian  c^pportunities  vAiicdi  may 
draw  a  nurse  toward  the  civilian  sector.  In  additicxi,  pronoticxi  policies  and  the 
availability  of  expropriate  billets  at  the  hi^ier  paygrades  will  influence  actual 
(in  cantrast  to  planned)  career  paths  in  the  Amy. 

About  70%  of  the  nurses  surveyed  esqacted  to  be  proroted  to  the  next 
hitler  paygrade  as  shown  in  Table  16.  All  the  tenure  grctps  had  rather  hi^ 
expectations  of  promotion.  The  percentages  ejgjecting  gracJe  advarKoeament  for  tlie 
three  length  of  service  grotps  were  66.8%,  74.5%,  and  70.7%,  respectively.  Die 
proportion  of  nurse  officers  eipecting  promotion  to  genereil  officer  was  6.7%  for 
the  entire  cohort.  Diis  percentage  anticipating  reaching  the  hi^^est  levels  was 
the  greatest  for  those  vho  had  not  been  in  the  service  long  (13. 7&  for  Grxxp  I) . 
About  8%  of  Groip  II  and  just  over  4%  of  Grcxp  III  expected  to  be  promoted  to 
general  officer.  The  pessimism  ciisplayed  by  the  more  senior  nurses  may  reflect 
more  acxurate  knowledge  of  the  Anry  Nurse  Corps  and  their  promotion  opportunities 
gained  from  their  greater  experience. 

Even  thou^  a  nurse  plans  to  leave  Active  Duty,  he  or  she  may  elect 
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to  serve  in  the  Guard  or  the  Reserve.  Uie  intention  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
r^resents  a  ccnmitinent  to  the  Ant^  which  is  of  great  iiipjrtanoe  for  the  goals  of 
total  force  planning.  Table  16  indicates  that  about  41%  of  all  the  nurses 
surveyed  planned  to  join  a  Reserve  or  Guard  unit.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  I, 
roost  of  the  re^xndents  in  tenure  Grtxqp  I  have  a  Reserve  service  obligation. 
Ihese  nurses  showed  the  strongest  propensity  for  Reserve  service  with  66.7% 
intending  to  join.  Ihe  proportion  planning  to  serve  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  was 
45.3%  for  those  with  5  to  10  years  of  service,  and  was  only  14.7%  for  those  with 
11  or  more  years  served.  Almost  eill  of  the  officers  in  Gnxp  III  planned  a  20 
year  career  and  those  vho  should  actually  ocnplete  this  period  would  not  be 
eligible  for  Reserve  service. 

7.  Job  search 

Table  17  presents  several  measures  of  job  search  activity.  Only 
about  12%  of  the  nurses  surveyed  had  Icxdced  for  a  civilian  job  during  the 
preceding  year.  Those  vho  had  served  four  years  or  less  were  the  roost  IDcely  to 


Table  17.  Brplcyroent  search  activity, 
Active  Duty  Anty  nurses,  1985,  ty  tenure  grotp 

(percent) 

Tenure  grcxp 


Looked  for  a  civilian  job 

I 

0-4  yrs 
(n=105) 

II 

5-10  yrs 
(n=106) 

III 

11-19  yrs 
(rF=123) 

All 

(n=334) 

in  1984 

Received  civilian  job  offer 

21.0 

8.6 

5.8 

11.5 

in  1984 

Worked  at  civilian  job 

36.2 

34.3 

36.4 

35.6 

in  1984 

Very  sure  of  finding  good 

2.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.2 

civilizm  job* 

78.1 

81.1 

75.6 

78.1 

♦This  questicainaire  item  uses  an  11  point  sccile  from  "no  chance"  to  "certain. " 
Values  greater  than  ei(^t  were  ccnsidered  to  indicate  being  "very  sure." 
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have  sought  civilian  vrork  (21.0%).  Sane  of  these  short  tenure  nurses  had  joined 
the  service  during  1984  and  so  had  been  in  the  job  market  in  the  year  in 
question.  Diose  with  5  through  10  years  of  service  did  not  often  seek  other  jobs 
(8.6%)  and  the  groif)  with  11  or  more  years  of  service  were  even  less  active  in 
seeking  alternative  enployment  (5.8%) . 

In  contrast  to  the  small  percentage  of  Active  Duty  nurses  who  sou^t 
work  in  1984,  a  muoh  greater  proportion  received  at  least  one  civilian  job  offer 
during  the  same  period,  as  shown  in  Table  17.  Almost  36%  of  all  nurses  were  the 
recipients  of  such  offers,  and  this  proportion  was  very  similar  for  each  of  the 
tenure  groips  (36.2%,  34.3%,  and  36.4%  for  Grotps  I,  II,  and  III,  reflectively). 
This  inconsistency  between  job  search  and  job  offers  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  great  growth  in  demand  for  civilian  nurses  eaperienced  during  this  period, 
causing  civilian  enployers  to  make  unsolicited  job  offers  to  military  nurses. 
Another  partial  esplanation  could  lie  in  the  possibility  that  the  respondents  may 
have  interpreted  very  casual  inquiries  about  employment  availability  as  firm  job 
offers. 

A  very  few  of  the  nurses  in  the  saitple  worked  at  a  second  civilian 
job  in  1984.  Only  4.2%  of  all  surveyed  nurses  were  so  enployed,  as  shown  in 
Table  17.  Ihe  tenure  group  with  the  least  service  had  the  lowest  preportion  of 
moonlighters,  less  than  3%.  The  proportion  of  second  job  holders  was  the  same 
for  Groups  II  and  III  at  4.9%.  This  limited  participation  outside  the  primary 
job  may  reflect  the  extremely  demanding  work  schedules  of  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses 
These  nurses  have  very  little  time  available  for  additional  enployment. 

The  nurse  respondents'  self-reported  liJcelihood  of  finding  a  good 
civilian  job  provides  a  good  indicatioi  of  their  perofjticxis  of  the  civilian 
labor  market.  Table  17  reports  the  percentage  of  the  sanple  vho  felt  very  sure 
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of  finding  such  enployment.  More  than  three-fourths  (78.1%)  of  all  the  nurses 
surveyed  were  very  sure  of  finding  a  good  civilian  job.  Ihe  tenure  group  showing 
the  greatest  oonfidenoe  in  this  area  were  those  with  5  to  10  years  of  service, 
with  81.1%  indicating  that  they  %«re  very  sure  about  their  nonmilitary  job 
prospects.  The  ocrparable  percentages  for  Groips  I  and  III  were  78.1%  and  75.6%, 
respectively.  Anny  nurses  appear  to  be  cognizant  of  the  strong  desnand  for  their 
services  in  the  civilian  sector. 

8 .  Sumnary  profiles 

a.  A  nurse  with  0  to  4  years  of  service 

The  profile  vhich  emerged  from  the  data  for  an  Active  Duty  Anry 
nurse  with  four  years  or  less  of  service  was  that  of  a  30  year  old  vhite  fearale 
who  had  entered  the  service  at  age  28  with  a  bachelors  degree.  Her  father  was 
likely  to  have  a  hi^  school  education  and  her  mother  one  year  of  college.  Sihe 
was  an  English  speaking  U.S.  citizen,  xjnmarried,  and  with  no  dependents. 

The  rank  of  this  typical  nurse  was  03,  and  she  was  commissioned 
throui^  direct  eppointment.  She  had  one  to  two  years  of  obligated  service 
remaining.  She  was  staticaied  in  the  continental  U.S.  and  had  been  at  her  present 
post  for  18  months.  She  had  moved  twice  during  her  career  and  was  not  currently 
living  in  base  housing. 

The  average  1984  total  family  income  for  this  prototypical  nurse 
was  edmost  $29,000.  Her  basic  military  wages  for  this  period  were  nearly 
$16,000.  Her  EAQ,  BAS,  and  variable  housing  allowance  together  added  about  $420 
to  her  BOTthly  earnings.  In  additicxi,  she  was  likely  to  have  received  at  least 
one  qjecicd  pay.  The  nonmortgage  debt  for  this  profiled  short-tenure  officer 
fell  between  $5,000  and  $15,000.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  living  in  her  own 
heme. 
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Amaig  the  facets  of  her  vrorking  enviraiment,  she  found 
conmissary  services  the  least  satisfactory  and  the  charce  to  serve  her  country 
the  most  satisfactory.  Personal  freedcm  was  rated  next  to  the  lowest  and 
acqucdntajioes/ friendships  next  to  the  hi^iest.  Her  overall  satisfaction  with 
military  life  was  Icwer  than  that  of  those  with  more  tenure  and  would  be  labelled 
"sanevtot  satisfied"  on  the  questicnncdre  scale. 

Ihe  typical  nurse  in  this  laigth  of  service  category  did  not 
plan  to  spend  20  or  more  years  in  the  Army.  She  considered  her  chances  of  being 
promoted  to  the  next  hi^er  paygrade  as  about  67%,  while  her  expectations  of 
being  promoted  to  general  officer  were  only  about  14%.  A  nurse  in  this  tenure 
category  vas  likely  to  be  planning  to  join  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  on  leaving 
Active  service. 

Ihe  job  search  activities  of  a  junior  nurse-officer  were  quite 
limited.  She  was  unlitely  to  have  looked  for  a  civilian  job  or  received  a 
civilian  job  offer.  However,  she  felt  very  sure  of  her  prospects  for  finding  a 
good  civilian  job. 

b.  A  nurse  with  5  to  10  years  of  service 

A  member  of  the  grot?)  of  nurses  with  5  to  10  years  of  service 
was  typically  female,  white,  and  33  years  old.  She  had  entered  the  service  at 
age  26  and  was  currently  33  years  old.  Her  citizenship  and  educational 
characteristics  were  the  same  as  those  of  tenure  Group  I  profile.  Her  mother  had 
almost  one  year  of  college,  while  her  father  had  ccrpleted  hi^  school. 

The  prototypiced  Group  II  nurse  was  married  but  had  no 
accotrpanying  children.  She  was  likely  to  hold  the  rank  of  03  and  to  have 
conpleted  her  initied  obligation  at  least  one  year  previously.  She  received  her 
comiission  throtn^  direct  appointment  and  was  working  as  a  medical-surgical 


nurse.  Ihe  profiled  Group  II  nurse  had  moved  five  times  vAiile  in  the  service  and 
had  been  20  mc^iths  at  her  current  OCMIS  location. 


The  spouse  of  the  nurse  described  by  this  profile  was  a  34  year 
old  man  had  conpleted  four  years  of  college.  He  was  not  currently  serving  on 
Active  Duty  with  the  Army  (althcui^  this  is  the  tenure  groip  for  vhich  the 
incidence  of  ducil  Army  coqples  was  the  greatest — about  48%  of  edl  married 
ooi^les) .  Ihey  had  been  married  almost  ten  years. 

Ihe  family  inocne  for  the  Group  II  nurse  was  about  $42,600,  of 
vhich  $25,400  was  ccrprised  of  the  respondent's  basic  military  wages.  Monthly 
earnings  were  augmented  by  ailmost  $490  in  BAS,  BAQ,  and  variable  housing 
adlcwanoe,  as  well  as  some  type  of  special  pay.  Debts  (nonmortgage)  of  this 
typiceil  family  were  between  $500  and  $5,000.  They  did  not  own  the  home  in  vhich 
they  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Nurses  with  5  to  10  years  of  service  expressed  the  most 
satisfaction  with  their  chance  to  serve  their  ccuntry  among  the  facets  of  work 
they  were  asked  to  evaluate.  Medical  care  was  next  in  providing  satisfaction. 
Ihe  change  of  promotion  and  working  conditions  rated  equally  poorly  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale.  Ihe  prototypical  nurse  in  this  tenure  group  rated  her 
satisfaction  with  military  life  in  general  as  5.57  on  a  scale  from  one  to  seven. 
Ihis  rating  may  be  interpreted  as  "scroesuhat  satisfied." 

Ihe  profiled  Grcup  II  nurse  intended  to  serve  20  years  or  more 
in  the  military.  She  was  confident  about  her  chances  of  promotion  to  the  next 
hitler  paygrade,  but  saw  her  chances  of  prcrooticxi  to  general  as  very  limited. 
Her  interest  in  joining  the  Reserve  was  about  50-50  (45.3%  intended  to  join) . 

Ihe  typical  nurse  with  5  to  10  years  of  service  had  not  looked 
for  a  civilian  job  in  1984,  nor  had  she  received  any  civilian  job  offers  (thcxK^ 
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she  was  nuch  more  likely  to  have  been  offered  a  job  than  to  have  soui^t  one) . 
However,  she  evaluated  her  chanoes  of  finding  a  good  civilian  job  very  hi^ily. 
c.  A  nurse  with  11  to  19  years  of  service 

A  nurse  who  had  been  in  the  Active  Amy  for  11  or  more  years  was 
typiccilly  a  v^te  featale.  She  was  37  years  old  and  had  entered  the  Amy  at  age 
22.  VSiile  her  current  educaticml  level  was  higgler  than  for  other  nurses,  a 
masters  degree,  she  began  her  military  career  with  less  than  a  bachelors  degree. 
Both  her  parents  had  ocopleted  one  year  of  college.  Dus  nurse  with  considerable 
service  behind  her  was  married  and  aoocrpanied  ty  at  least  one  child.  Her 
husband  was  38  years  old  and  a  college  graduate.  He  was  not  currently  serving  in 
the  Amy. 

Dus  profiled  Grtxp  III  officer's  rank  was  04  and  she  had  no 
remaining  initial  obligation.  Unlike  members  of  the  other  two  tenure  groups,  she 
had  not  received  her  ccnimissicn  by  direct  appointment.  She  had  moved  ei^t  times 
during  her  career  and  spent  41  months  overseas.  She  had  been  serving  at  her 
current  CONUS  location  for  24  months  as  a  medical -surgical  nurse. 

During  1984,  the  total  family  incotne  of  this  long-term  nurse  was 
$52,391.  Her  basic  military  wages  made  vp  $31,861  of  this.  She  received  an 
additional  $385  monthly  in  BAs,  BAQ,  and  variable  housing  edlowance,  as  well  as 
at  leeist  one  special  pay.  Family  nonmortgage  debt  totalled  less  than  $5,000. 
Diis  nurse  and  her  family  were  likely  to  be  living  in  their  cwn  home. 

A  20  year  military  career  was  planned  by  this  officer.  She  was 
confident  about  being  promoted  to  the  next  hi^ier  rank,  but  quite  pessimistic 
about  her  opportunities  at  the  general  officer  level.  She  did  not  plem  to  join  a 
Reserve  unit  cxi  leaving  Active  service.  (She  would  not  be  eligible  for 
Reserve/Guard  service  as  a  retiree) . 
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sought  a 
She  was. 


A  nurse  in  this  category  with  the  greatest  ejcperience  had  not 
civilian  job  the  previous  year  nor  had  she  been  offered  a  civilian  job. 
hcMEver,  confident  of  her  ability  to  obtain  good  civilian  enplcriTnent. 
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IV.  ICIinVMaMg  AMAT.YSTS 


A.  Methodology 

In  recent  years,  the  desire  to  ancilyze  survey  data  has  led  to  the  wider 
application  of  methods  designed  to  ej^lcdn  the  choices  an  individual  mkes 
between  two  or  more  qualitative  ciltematives.  The  behavioral  respcaises  vhich  a 
questionneiire  item  offers  are  frequently  qualitative;  nurse  respondents  to  the 
DoD  Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel,  for  Kcanple,  were  offered  a  choice 
between  pleinning  to  join  eind  not  planning  to  join  a  Reserve  unit  on  leaving 
Active  service.  Traditional  methods  of  multivcuriate  aneilysis,  such  as  ordincury 
lease  squares  regression,  are  not  suitable  for  use  with  a  qualitative  d^jendent 
variable  (i.e.,  join/not  join). 

Qualitative  choice  models  are  based  on  the  premise  that  individuals  make 
choices  among  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  individual  characteristics  and  that  an 
equation  can  be  estimated  frcxn  saitple  data  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of 
individual  factors  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  other  variables  in  the 
model.  The  more  rchust  the  set  of  e3<planatory  vcuriables,  in  general,  the  more 
accurate  the  assessment  of  the  effects  of  individual  factors  on  the  behavior  of 
interest. 

The  methods  available  for  estimating  such  equations  consider  the 
probability  of  an  individual  making  a  peurticuleu:  choice  to  be  a  function  of 
individucil  attributes  but  they  differ  in  their  assunptions  about  the 
prcbabilistic  nature  of  the  decision  process.  The  logit  model  is  based  on  the 
cumulative  logistic  probability  functiCTi  and  is  an  appropriate  functional  form 
for  this  6pplication.  The  decision  to  join  or  not  join  a  Reserve  unit  on  leaving 
Active  service  may  be  characterized  as  a  dichotcmous  choice,  taking  the  value  of 
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one  if  the  nurse  intends  to  join,  and  a  value  of  zero  if  his  or  her  intention  is 
to  forgo  this  opportunity.  Each  individued.  nurse  is  characterized  by  an  outocne 
defined  as: 

=  0,  if  individual  i  does  not  intend  to  join;  and 
=  1,  if  individuad  i  intends  to  join. 

Ihe  logistic  regression  model  relates  the  peu^icipatim  decision  of  the 
i'th  individual,  Y^,  to  a  vector  of  cdiaracteristics  for  that  individual,  x^,  and 
ej^  is  a  stochastic  error  term: 

Yi  =  P(Xi)  +  e^, 

vhere, 

p(Xi)  =  P[Yi=l  I  Xi] 

and 

P(Xi)  =  _ 1 _ 

The  number  of  characteristics  associated  with  each  individual  is  denoted  by  k  and 

Bq,Bi, . ,B]^  cure  the  parameters  of  the  model  to  be  estimated.  Because  p(Xj^) 

r^resents  the  probability  that  the  i"^  person  will  make  a  ^)ecified  choice,  Bj 
may  be  interpreted  eis  the  impact  of  a  change  in  characteristic  j  on  the  log  of 
the  odds  ratio,  holding  the  other  individucil  chciracteristics  oraistant. 

B.  Selecticxi  of  the  D^aendent  Variable 

The  d^jendent  variable.  Reserve  intenticMTS,  was  derived  from  the  response 

to  the  questicxi  '*When  you  finally  leave  the  military,  do  you  plan  to  join  a 

National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit?"  Respondents  ciiose  among  five  possible 

responses: 

definitely  yes, 
prcijably  yes, 
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dcxi't  knew, 
prcbably  not, 
definitely  no. 

Re^xsnses  of  "definitely  yes”  and  "probably  yes”  v^ere  given  a  value  of  ca>e  for 
Reserve  intentions.  Those  viho  responded  otherwise  were  assigned  a  value  of  zero 
for  the  dependent  variable.  The  "don't  know"  responses  were  grcii¥)ed  with  the 
negative  intention  in  order  to  restrict  the  positive  intentions  grex^  to  those 
with  a  firm  plan  to  serve  with  a  Reserve  unit. 

C.  Candidate  Ej?)lanatory  Variables 

Candidate  ei^lanatory  variables  for  this  model  were  selected  from  the 

survey  respcxises  of  Active  Duty  Anty  nurses  cxi  the  basis  of  the  literature 

dealing  with  nurse  labor  force  pcU±icipation,  second  job  holding,  and  enplqyment 

turnover.  These  candidate  factors  were  groiped  into  the  following  categories: 

Demographic  informaticai. 

Military  ejqjerienoe, 

Oognitive/perc^jtual  orientaticn. 

Economic  incentives, 

Pero^jtions  of  employment  c^jportunities. 

Sanple  size  consideratiens  and  questions  of  multicollinearity  influenced 
the  final  choice  of  explanatory  variables  included  in  the  models.  Several 
questionnaire  items  were  omitted  because  they  were  answered  by  an  insufficient 
proportion  of  respondents.  Table  18  presents  a  listing  of  candidate  variables 
and  their  vzdues. 

1.  Demogre^hic  variables 

The  demographic  variables  included  in  tlie  logistic  regressicxi  portion 
of  this  study  were  race,  gender,  level  of  educaticxi,  family  status,  and  nunber  of 
dependents.  The  small  size  of  the  subgrotps  to  be  analyzed  limited  the  nutrber  of 
candidate  variables  vhich  could  be  included.  Several  interesting  factors  such  as 
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Table  18.  Candidate  explanatory  variables. 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985 


Variable 


Description 


Danooraphic 

Race 

Gender 

Education 

Family  status 


Nunober  of  dependents 


White  (0);  nonuhite  (1) 

Female  (0) ;  male  (1) 

Bachelors  degree  (0) ;  Masters  or  Doctoral 
degree  (1) 

Single  %n.th  no  dependents;  single  with  one  or 
more  depsidents;  married  with  no  dependents; 
Harried  %ath  one  or  more  dependents 
MinitiuB=0;  mayiitimt=7 


Military  Experience 

Nursing  specialty  Operating  room  nurse  or  nurse  anesthetist  (1) ; 

other  (0) 

Advcmcement  rate  laygrade  divided  by  years  of  service 


Eooncntic  Incentives 

Income  Total  family  income,  1984  divided  by  1,000 

Debt  (nonrnortgage)  $0-$4,999  (0);  $5,000  or  more  (1) 


Ooanitive/Perceptual 
Orientation 
Satisfaction  with  work 


Satisfaction  with  benefits 


Satisfaction  with 
stability  and  opportunity 


Principle  oonpcxient; 

Satisfaction  with  coworkers;  satisfaction  with 
current  job;  satisfaction  with  personcil  freedom; 
satisfactiCTi  with  friendships;  satisfaction  with 
working  conditions;  satisfaction  with  ohanoe  to 
serve  cxwntry 
Principle  oonponent: 

Satisfaction  with  medical  benefits;  satisfaction 
with  dental  benefits;  satisfaction  with  retire¬ 
ment;  satisfacticxi  with  VEAP;  satisfacticn  with 
pay;  satisfacticyi  with  ocrmissary;  satisfaction 
with  training 

Principle  oonponent: 

Satisfaction  with  frequency  of  moves;  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  assignment  stability;  satisfaction  with 
family  environnent;  satisfaction  with  promotion 
opportunities ;  satisfaction  with  job  security 


Civilian  Opportunity 
Percept icxi  of  civilian 

enplcyment  opportunities  Very  sure  of  finding  good  civilian  job  (0) ;  not 

very  sure  of  finding  good  civilian  job  (1) 
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parental  educatic»ial  level  could  not  be  included  for  this  reason.  Age  at  entry 
and  current  age  are  also  absent.  fertitioning  the  data  set  ty  tenure  grxx?) 
(discussed  belcxi/)  and  the  inclusic^  of  variables  representing  e^gerience  and 
tenure  make  i;p  for  this  omissicsi  to  sene  extent.  Problems  of  collinearity 
betMsen  the  atge  variables  euid  some  of  the  other  potential  explanatory  factors 
also  argued  for  their  exclusion. 

The  race/ethnicity  infomation  included  in  the  survey  was 
restructured  as  a  dumy  variable  for  logit  anedysis;  the  two  categories  were 
"vhite"  (0)  and  "nonv^ute''  (1) .  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  examine  other 
ethnic  distinctions  (Black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  etc.)  but  these  groups  would  have 
been  too  small  for  meaningful  analysis. 

Current  educational  level  was  delineated  as  a  dichotomous  variable: 
the  two  categories  were  a  Bachelors  degree  (0)  and  a  Masters  or  PhD  degree  (1) . 
There  were  no  nurse  respondents  with  less  than  a  Bachelors  degree  included  in  the 
sample. 

Marital  status  and  number  of  d^jendents  were  combined  into  one 
variable  for  two  of  the  analyses.  Nurse  officers  were  described  by  one  of  these 
four  categories:  single  with  no  d^^endents;  single  with  dependents;  married  with 
no  d^endents;  or  married  with  d^jendents.  A  respcxdent  was  classified  as  single 
if  he  or  she  had  never  married  or  was  divorced  or  widowed.  Those  vho  were 
married  for  the  first  time,  had  remarried,  or  were  separated  were  ccxisidered 
married.  To  examine  further  the  important  effects  of  marited  status,  several 
models  were  estimated  for  subgroips  defined  ot  the  basis  of  marital  status.  In 
those  cases,  a  va-iable  for  number  of  d^«ndents  was  used. 

2.  Military  background  variables 

Tenure  has  been  shewn  to  have  a  strong  relationship  to  turnover. 


particularly  in  the  military  eaiployroent  setting.  Reserve  intentions  equaticais 
were  not  estimated  for  re^x^ndents  with  11  or  more  years  of  service,  because  of 
the  influence  tenure  has  on  their  liJcelihood  of  remaining  on  Active  service  at 
least  to  the  20  year  point  and  hence  beocndng  ineligible  for  Reserve  service. 
Tenure  was  edso  used  as  the  basis  for  partitioning  the  data  set  for  several  of 
the  models  ^secified. 

A  variable  r^resenting  the  ratio  of  paygrade  to  years  of  service  was 
included  as  a  potential  e}g)lanatory  factor.  A  greater  value  for  this  variable, 
referred  to  eis  advancement  rate,  inplied  a  more  rapid  pace  for  prcmotion. 

Nursing  speciadty  was  included  as  an  explanatory  variable.  Operating 
room  nurses  and  nurse  anesthetists  have  important  roles  in  the  Amy  health  care 
delivery  system  and  are  in  limited  supply  in  both  the  military  and  the  civilian 
environments.  Diese  two  specialities  were  combined  amd  treated  as  a  single  dumny 
variable  for  the  analysis.  Other  nursing  ^)ecialty  characteristics  would  have 
been  interesting  additions  to  the  analyses,  but  the  need  to  limit  the  nuitber  of 
explanatory  variables  prevented  their  inclusican. 

3 .  Oognitive/peroeptual  orientation 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  is  the  inclusion  of 
a  set  of  questions  deailing  with  the  respondent's  satisfaction  with  an  extensive 
group  of  job  characteristics.  Turnover  literature  assigns  an  mportant  role  to 
t2ie  employee's  satisfaction  with  elements  of  the  job  in  the  making  of  career 
decisicais.  Drpirical  investigations  into  the  factors  influencing  the  career 
choices  of  military  personnel  and  of  nurses  emphasize  the  inportanoe  of  job 
"facet"  satisfaction  as  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  A  list  of  the  elements  of  job 
satisfaction  included  in  the  survey  appears  in  Table  18. 

Ihe  use  of  all  of  the  facets  of  job  satisfaction  availaible  from  the 
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survey  viould  have  resulted  tn  over^^ecificaticxi  of  the  logit  models.  Principal 
ocnpcxients  emalysis  was  utilized  to  investigate  the  interrelaticnships  among  the 
cognitive/  perceptual  ejq>lanatory  variables  in  the  survey  data.  Given  an  array  of 
correlation  coefficients  for  a  set  of  variables,  principal  cxmponents  techniques 
may  be  used  to  reveal  an  underlying  pattern  of  relationship  such  that  the  data 
may  be  re^un:^U1ged  into  a  smaller  set  of  feurtors  or  ocnponents  \^ch  may  then  be 
used  as  source  variables  for  further  analysis.  Virtually  no  differences  in 
ocnpcnent  stnx±ure  were  identified  among  subpcpulations  and,  as  a  result, 
principal  ccitponents  developed  at  the  aggregate  level  (for  all  nurses  with  less 
than  11  years  of  service)  were  used  in  the  development  of  models  belcw  the 
aggregate  level. 

Table  18  describes  the  principeil  oonponents  vhich  were  identified  for 
these  oognitive/perc^rtual  elements  in  terms  of  the  variables  vhich  load  heavily 
on  each  conponent.  One  dimension  consists  of  factors  which  indicate  hew 
satisfied  an  individual  feels  with  his  or  her  working  environment.  A  second 
oenponent  emphasizes  satisfaction  with  pecuniary  benefits  while  a  third  is 
composed  of  responses  to  queries  about  satisfaction  with  stability  and 
opportunity.  Factor  loadings  for  these  three  principal  ccitponents  may  be  found 
in  Appendix  B. 

4 .  Economic  incentives 

Reserve  service  usually  r^resents  a  second  source  of  income  for  an 
individual.  The  literature  dealing  with  secxtnd  job  holding  indicates  that 
economic  incentives  play  an  iitportant  role  in  the  decision  to  "moonli^t”  (see 
Chapter  II) .  Totad  family  income  for  1984  (the  year  prior  to  the  survey)  was 
included  amcxig  the  candidate  ejplanatory  variables.  This  measure  vms  self- 
r^wrted  and  the  questionnaire  items  deeding  with  totad  income  were  not  ainswered 
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in  nary  cases.  Total  family  inocce  was  vised  for  several  of  the  logit  analyses  in 
this  stucfy  vA)en  its  inclvision  did  not  diminish  subgrov^)  sanple  size  vtnduly.  An 
alternative  inoone  indicator,  military  wages,  was  considered  but  rejected  because 
inoone  provided  by  a  ^>ouse  was  a  major  element  of  total  family  ecurungs  for  many 
of  the  nurses  in  the  sanple  and  also  because  it  serves  as  a  proxy  for  rank  and 
would  be  misleading  in  this  ocntext. 

Ncnmortgage  debt  for  1984  was  the  second  economic  incentive  variable 
included  in  the  analysis.  Ihe  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  debt  provided  for 
ordinal  responses  rather  than  precise  dollar  amounts.  ihe  re^xonses  were 
restructured  to  yield  a  didvotonous  variable:  one  category  was  ”$4,999  or  less” 
(0),  and  the  other  was  ”$5,000  or  more”  (1). 

5.  Perorations  of  enployment  opportunities 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses  included  in  the 
nurse  sample  appear  to  perceive  their  strong  position  relative  to  the  civilian 
labor  market.  Several  of  the  questions  dealing  with  employment  opportunities  and 
jcb  search  activity  did  not  e>diibit  adequate  variaticai  for  inclusion  in  the 
ansdysis.  A  questionnaire  item  asking  "If  you  left  the  Service  new  eind  tried  to 
find  a  civilian  job,  hew  likely  would  you  be  to  find  a  good  civilian  job?”  was 
selected  to  rr>resent  perceived  civilian  eitplcyment  opportunities.  Responses 
were  measured  on  an  11  point  scale  ranging  from  ”no  chance”  to  "certain."  A 
dichotemous  variable  was  constructed  from  these  re^xxises  with  zero  throu^  seven 
values  an  the  origiial  scale  recorded  as  cxie  (1)  for  "not  very  sure”  and  values 
of  seven  throu^  11  recorded  as  zero  (0)  for  "very  sure.” 

D.  Aneilytical  Subgroups 

Tenure  plays  an  important  role  in  career  decisions,  particularly  for 
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military  servioanembers.  As  previcusly  discussed,  nurses  with  11  or  more  years 
of  service  were  not  included  in  the  nultivariate  ansdysis.  S^iarate  models  were 
estimated  for  those  with  0  thrcu^  4  years  of  service  (Group  I)  and  those  with 
five  throu^  10  years  of  service  (Group  II) .  Table  19  presents  the  Reserve 
intentions  of  both  of  these  groups. 

Table  19.  Reserve  intentions  by  tenure  group,  Active  Duty 
Amy  nurses,  1985  (nunter  and  percent) 

Reserve  intentions  Tenure  group 


I  II 

0-4  yeaurs  5-10  yeeurs 

(n=76)  (n=88) 

Intend  to  join  31  (40.8)  55  (62.5) 

Do  not  intend  to  join  45  (59.2)  33  (37.5) 


Military  family  issues  were  a  major  focus  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of 
Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  In  an  atteanpt  to  capture  some  of  these  family 
effects,  the  nurse  sairple  was  partitioned  by  marit^d  status  into  married  (married 
first  time,  remarried,  and  s^arated)  and  single  (never  married,  divorced, 
widowed)  categories  for  analysis.  A  model  was  edso  estimated  for  a  group  of 
officers  vho  were  members  of  dual  Army  couples  (married  to  other  Active  Duty  Army 
officers  or  enlisted  persOTinel) .  This  last  group  was  quite  small  (44  usable 
observations) .  Table  20  presents  the  Reserve  intentions  of  these  three  marital 
status  groups. 

£.  Model  Results 

The  results  of  the  logit  models  developed  to  predict  the  Reserve 
intentions  of  the  five  subgroups  discussed  above  are  presented  in  detail  in 
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Table  20.  Reserve  intentions  by  narital  status  grxxp, 
Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985  (number  and  percent) 

Reserve  intenticxis  Maritad  status 


Single 

Ifeuxied 

Dual  Army 
cxxple 

(nF=93) 

(it=95) 

(n=44) 

Intend  to  join 

57  (61.3) 

44  (46.3) 

22  (50.0) 

Do  not  intend  to  join 

36  (38.7) 

51  (53.7) 

22  (50.0) 

Appendix  C.  Classification  tables  for  these  models  are  included  in  Appendix  D. 

1.  Reference  individual  methodology 

A  list  of  significant  beta  values  for  a  logit  equation  does  not 
provide  the  kinds  of  information  about  the  partial  effects  of  individual 
ejqjlanatory  variables  v^ch  would  be  useful  for  policy  analysis.  In  order  to 
evaluate  the  roles  of  individual  factors  in  this  multivariate  context,  an 
indirect  approach  was  utilized.  The  Reserve  intention  of  a  reference  individual 
was  first  calculated  (i.e.,  the  individual  characteristics  of  a  prototypical  Army 
nurse  for  each  subpopulation  were  substituted  into  the  e^ropriate  logit  model 
and  the  resulting  likelihood  of  intending  to  join  a  Reserve  or  Guard  unit  was 
predicted) .  The  next  st^  involved  calculating  the  change  in  intention  to  join 
for  a  member  vho  differed  from  the  reference  indiviciual  on  a  single 
characteristic,  holding  aill  other  characteristics  ocxistant.  This  methcxi  provides 
a  means  for  fcxussing  an  the  role  of  each  candiciate  variable  in  turn,  vhile 
retaining  the  multivariate  aspect  of  the  analysis. 

The  probability  of  intending  to  join  the  Reserves  was  calculated  for 
the  reference  individual  at  the  mean  valxies  for  cxxtinuous  explanatory  variables 
and  with  the  e^ropriate  value  (zero  or  one)  for  dichotoroous  esqjlanatory 
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variables.  Table  21  lists  the  characteristics  of  the  referenoe  individual  for 
each  of  the  five  subpopulations  analyzed.  Tables  22  and  23  show  the  effects  cxi 
Reserve  intentions  of  2d.tering  a  single  individual  attribute  v^le  retaining  all 
other  characteristics  of  the  referenoe  individual,  continuous  variables,  except 
for  the  oognitive/peroqjtual  principal  occponents,  were  edtered  by  substituting  a 
value  10  percent  greater  than  the  mean  value.  Principal  ocnponent  values  were 
increased  by  one  standard  deviation  to  measure  their  potentied  effects.  The 
effects  of  dichotomous  variables  were  determined  by  evaluating  the  logit  equation 
at  the  alternative  value  for  these  variables. 

2.  Tenure  grocp  subpopulation  models 

As  indicated  in  Table  22,  the  effect  of  being  nonwhite  on  Reserve 
intentions  was  negative  for  both  tenure  grxxps,  with  the  probability  of  planning 
to  join  fcilling  by  two  percent  and  17  percent  for  tenure  Groips  I  and  II, 
respectively.  This  variable  was  not  statisticadly  significant  for  either  those 
with  0  throu^  four  years  of  service  or  those  with  five  throu^  11  years  of 
service. 

Male  nurses  were  less  likely  to  emticipate  Reserve  service  than  were 
females.  Those  males  in  tenure  Grocp  I  were  nine  percent  less  likely  to  plan  to 
join  while  the  male  nurses  in  tenure  Grxxp  II  were  more  than  30  percent  less 
likely  to  join.  The  coefficient  for  gender  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  effects  of  mrital  and  d^5endent  status  were  quite  different  for 
the  two  tenure  groups.  Being  single  with  dependents  resulted  in  a  tenure  Group  I 
nurse  being  four  percent  more  lUoely  to  join  the  Reserves  than  a  single  nurse 
with  no  d^iendents.  The  same  characteristic  decreased  the  chances  of  a  Group  II 
nurse  intending  to  join  by  three  percent  frcn  vhat  it  would  have  been  for  a 
meurried  nurse  without  dependents.  The  single  with  d^aendents  vcuriable  wets  not 
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Table  21.  Reference  individual  cheiracteristics,  logit 
analysis,  Active  Duty  Anny  nurses,  1985 


Race 

Gender 

Family  status^ 

Number  of  d^?endents^ 

Education 

Nursing  speciedty 

Advanoenent  rate 
Incxne 

Civilian  opportunity 
Satisfactiai  with  work 
Satisfacticxi  with  benefits 
Satisfacticxi  with  security/ 
opportunity 


Mhite 

Female 

Single  no  dq)endents^ 

Mean  value 

Bachelor's  degree 

Other  than  nurse  anesthetist  or 

operating  room  nurse 

Mean  vzilxje 

Mean  value 

<$5,000 

Very  sure  of  good  job 
Mecui  value 
Mean  value 

Mean  value 


a 

b 


^jplicable  only  for  marital  status  grot?)  models 

For  tenure  Grot?)  Il  (5-11  years  of  service) ,  reference  individual  is  married 


with  no  dependents. 

^  i?)plicable  only  for  tenure  grot?)  models 
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Table  22.  Effec±s  of  individual  variables  on  the  Reserve 
intentioTS  of  Active  Duty  Arny  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  grot?) 


Base  case 


Tenure  Groip 


I 

II 

triable  faltered  valuel 

0-4  yrs 

5-10  yrs 

Race  (noiKiihite) 

-.02 

-.17 

Gender  (male) 

-.09 

-.34* 

Single  with  d^^endents  (yes) 

.04 

-.03 

Married  no  dependents  (yes) 

-.59* 

a 

Married  with  dependents  (yes) 

-.19 

.12 

Education  (advanced  degree) 

-.03 

-.02 

l^fursing  speciality  (CR  or  NA) 

-.02 

.13 

Advanceanent  rate  (+  10%) 

-.02 

.17 

Inooroe  (+  10%) 

.01 

.11 

(>$5,000) 

-.10 

-.26* 

Civilian  opportunity  (not  confident) 

.05 

-.12 

Satisfacticai  with  work  (+  1  s.d.) 

.02* 

-.001 

Satisfaction  with  benefits  (+  1  s.d.) 

.01 

-.02* 

Satisfaction  with  stability/c^jportunity  (+  1  s.d.) 

.02 

.001 

Predicted  probability  for  base  case 

.77 

.51 

*  Significant  at  the  .10  level 

®  Reference  individual  for  tenure  grxxp  5-10  years  was  married  with  no  dependents 


significant  at  the  .10  level  for  either  tenure  grot?>.  Married  nurses  with  no 
d^jendents  \fh.o  had  served  less  than  five  years  were  nuch  less  (almost  60  percent) 
likely  to  intend  to  join  a  Reserve  or  Guard  unit  tlian  a  single  nurse  without 
d^jendents.  Ihe  married  with  no  dependents  variable  was  significant  at  the  .10 
level  only  for  tenure  Grxxp  I.  The  effect  on  Reserve  intentiai  of  being  married 
with  d^jendents  (as  opposed  to  single  with  no  dependents)  was  negative  (by  19 
percent)  for  Gtcxtp  I.  For  Group  II,  those  vho  were  married  with  dependents  were 
12  percent  more  liJcely  to  intend  to  join  than  those  vho  were  married  but  without 
dependents.  Ihe  married  with  dependents  variable  was  not  significant  at  the  .10 
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level  for  either  tenure  groi?). 

Holding  a  Masters  degree  or  a  PhD  degree  decreased  the  likelihood  of 
a  nurse  planning  to  join  the  Reserves  by  three  percent  for  those  nurses  with  0 
throuf^  4  years  of  service  and  by  two  percent  for  those  with  5  throucfi  lo  years 
of  service.  Uiis  educaticxi  variable  was  not  significant  for  either  tenure  grot?). 

nursing  specieilty  variable  indicated  vihether  or  not  the 
respondent  served  as  either  an  cperating  rocn  nurse  or  a  nurse  anesthetist. 
Nurses  vho  held  these  classifications  had  a  lower  probability  of  intending  to 
join  the  Reserves  if  they  had  served  less  than  five  years  (a  two  percent 
decrease)  but  a  hi^er  probability  if  they  had  served  for  five  or  more  years  (a 
13  percent  increcise) .  In  neither  Ccise  wcis  the  speci2dty  factor  reveeiled  to  be 
significant. 

Advancement  rate  (paygrade/years  of  service)  had  a  negative  effect  on 
the  chance  that  a  nurse  would  intend  to  join  the  Reserves  if  he  or  she  were  in 
tenure  Group  I  (a  decline  of  two  percent)  but  a  positive  effect  for  tenure  Group 
II  (an  increeise  of  17  percent) .  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  more  successful 
servicemember  would  see  the  Reserves  in  a  more  positive  lii^t  but  this  edso 
iirplies  that  the  more  successful  nurse  did  not  plan  to  remain  on  Active  service 
for  20  years.  The  logistic  regression  coefficient  for  advancement  rate  was  not 
significant  for  either  tenure  group. 

Those  in  tenure  Group  I  who  had  total  family  inocmes  10  percent  above 
the  mean  were  estimated  to  be  one  percent  less  IDtely  to  include  the  Reserves  in 
their  career  plans.  Members  of  tenure  Group  II  showed  a  larger  negative  response 
(over  10  percent)  to  the  same  percentage  increase  in  inccme.  Those  with  $5,000 
or  more  of  nonmortgage  debt  were  10  percent  less  likely  to  intend  to  join  the 
Reserves  if  they  had  been  in  the  service  less  than  five  years.  For  those  with 
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five  throui^  11  years  of  service,  the  negative  effect  amounted  to  26  percent. 
Only  in  this  last  case  was  the  logistic  regressican  coefficient  significant  at  the 
.10  level. 

The  effects  of  the  principal  ocn|x»Tents  vhich  r^resented  three 
dimensicsis  of  satisfaction  with  military  work  and  life  are  presented  in  Table  22. 
An  increase  in  satisfaction  with  work  had  a  positive  influence  on  the  probability 
of  planning  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  for  those  with  less  thaui  5  yeetrs  of  service 
(a  two  percent  increase) .  Nurses  vho  had  served  five  throo^  10  years  were  only 
very  slightly  influenced  in  a  negative  direction  ( .  1  percent) .  The  influence  of 
satisfaction  with  work  was  significant  for  tenure  Group  I  at  the  .10  level. 
Satisfaction  with  benefits,  the  second  principal  corponent,  also  had  a  positive 
role  for  tenure  Grotp  I  (a  one  percent  increase) ,  and  a  negative  role  for  tenure 
Group  II  (a  two  percent  decline) .  The  coefficient  for  satisfaction  with  benefits 
was  significant  for  tenure  Gvcxsp  II.  Satisfaction  with  stability/cpportunity  was 
not  a  significant  variable  for  either  model.  This  last  principal  ccriponent  had  a 
positive  influence  on  Reserve  intentions  for  both  tenure  groups  (two  percent  for 
Grotp  I  cind  .1  percent  for  Grxxp  II) . 

The  respondent's  perc^jtion  of  the  enployment  opportunities  available 
in  the  civilian  sector  had  different  effects  for  the  two  tenure  groips.  Those 
with  more  limited  service  were  more  likely  (five  percent)  to  plan  to  join  the 
Reserves  if  they  were  not  very  sure  about  their  civilian  enployment  prospects. 
The  opposite  was  true  for  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  service.  This  grotp 
was  less  inclined  (two  percent)  to  plan  Reserve  service  if  they  were  not  very 
confident  c±out  alternative  enployment. 

3.  Marital  status  sufcpcpulation  models 

Table  23  describes  the  effects  of  Vcurying  the  individucil 
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charac±eristics  vdiich  define  the  reference  individual  for  single  nurses,  married 


Table  23.  Effects  of  individual  variables  on  the 
Reserve  intentions  of  Active  Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985, 
by  marital  status  graap 


Base  case 


Marital  Status  Grtxp 


Dual  Army 

Variable  f alternative  value) 

Single 

Married 

Ooiple 

(n=93) 

(n=95) 

(n=44) 

Race  (ncxthAiite) 

.02 

.15 

b 

Gender  (male) 

a 

-.24* 

b 

D^jendents  (+  1) 

.08 

.02 

.17* 

Education  (advanced  degree) 

-.17* 

-.06 

b 

Nursing  specieilty  (OR  or  NA) 

a 

-.22 

b 

Prcmoticai  rate  (+  10%) 

-.03* 

-.22 

.02 

Debt  (more  than  $5,000) 

-.06 

-.20* 

-.22 

Civilian  opportunity  (not  confident) 

.12 

-.12 

b 

Satisfaction  with  work  (+  1  s.d.) 

-.001 

.0001 

.003* 

Satisfaction  with  benefits  (+  1  s.d.) 
Satisfaction  with  stability  and  epportunity 

-.003 

-.003* 

-.01* 

(+  1  s.d.) 

.0001 

-.0009 

-.002 

Predicted  probability  for  base  case 

.30 

.29 

.48 

*  Significant  at  the  .10  level 

^  Variable  did  not  ejdiibit  adequate  variation  for  inclusion  in  the  model 
^  Variable  not  included  in  order  to  conserve  degrees  of  freedom 


nurses,  eind  nurse-members  of  dual  military  cxjuples.  The  set  of  candidate 
e:q)lanatory  variables  differed  slii^tly  from  that  used  for  the  tenure  grocp 
subpopulations.  Sene  varieibles  were  inappropriate.  The  family  status 

I 

j 

characteristics,  for  exairple,  did  not  e^ly  once  the  data  had  been  p)eurtitioned  by  j 

I 

1 

maritcil  status.  Other  variables  had  missing  vedues  for  nany  cases,  (income  for  j 

exanple)  and  still  others  shewed  too  little  variaticsi  (gender,  for  example)  to  be 
useful  for  all  three  models. 

The  effects  on  predicted  Reserve  intentions  of  being  nonvhite  were 
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positive  for  both  married  and  single  nurses.  The  variable  defining  race 
e^diibited  very  limited  variation  across  the  dual  Amy  couple  data  and  was  not 
included  in  that  model.  NonvAiite  single  nurses  were  two  percent  more  likely  than 
vAiite  nurses  to  be  planning  Reserve  service.  Married  nonwhite  nurses  were  15 
percent  more  lUcely  than  married  vhite  nurses  to  have  similar  plans.  The 
coefficient  of  the  dichotomous  variable  for  race  was  not  significant  for  either 
the  single  or  married  models. 

Male  married  nurses  were  less  lUcely  than  female  married  nurses  to 
shew  an  inclination  toward  Reserve  service.  The  probability  of  intending  to  join 
was  24  percent  greater  than  for  the  married  reference  individual.  The  variable 
for  gender  did  not  shew  sufficient  variaticai  across  the  data  for  single  nurses  to 
be  included  in  the  fineil  model.  Gender  was  not  included  as  a  candidate 
ejiplanatory  variable  for  dual  Army  couple  merbers  due  to  the  small  number  of 
males  in  the  saitple  as  well  as  the  need  to  preserve  degrees  of  freedom. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  d^jendents  resulted  in  a  greater 
probability  of  intended  Reserve  service  for  all  three  raritcil  status  groups.  A 
single  nurse  with  one  percent  more  d^iendents  than  the  average  for  single  nurses 
was  8  percent  more  likely  to  plan  serving  with  a  Reserve  or  Guard  unit.  The 
effect  for  married  nurses  was  a  two  percent  increase  vhile  it  was  17  percent 
greater  for  dued  Anty  couple  members.  For  the  nuirber  of  d^jendents,  only  the 
logistic  regression  coefficient  for  dual  Amy  coiple  members  was  significant  at 
the  .10  level. 

Holding  an  educational  degree  above  the  Baccalaureate  level  had  a 
negative  influence  cn  plans  for  Reserve  participation  for  both  married  and  single 
nurses.  Single  nurses  with  a  Masters  or  FhD  degree  were  17  percent  less  likely 
than  the  single  reference  individueil  to  intend  Reserve  service,  a  difference 
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significant  at  the  .10  level.  A  married  nurse  with  em  efcdvzmaad  degree  had  a  six 
percent  Icwer  probability  of  joining.  Educational  level  was  not  used  in 
estimating  the  dual  Army  couple  model  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  number  of 
variables  relative  to  sanple  size. 

Nursing  specialty  was  usable  only  for  the  married  nurse  model . 
Designation  as  a  nurse  anesthetist  or  an  cperating  rocn  nurse  diminished  the 
probability  of  planning  to  serve  with  a  Reserve  unit  by  22  peroertt  for  married 
nurses.  Ihe  logistic  regression  coefficient  for  this  variable  was  not 
significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Single  nurses  vhose  advancement  rate  was  10  percent  greater  than  the 
average  were  three  percent  less  likely  to  plan  to  serve  with  the  Reserves  than 
the  single  reference  individual.  "Ihe  logistic  regression  coefficient  for 
advancement  rate  was  significant  at  the  .10  level  for  the  single  nurse  model  but 
not  for  either  the  married  or  dual  Army  coiple  models.  A  10  percent  itxnnease  in 
advancement  rate  for  married  nurses  resulting  in  a  22  percent  lower  predicted 
level  of  Reserve  intentions  vhile  the  same  percentage  change  in  advancement  rate 
was  associated  with  an  increase  of  two  percent  in  the  estimate  of  Reserve 
intentions  for  dual  Amy  coiple  members. 

Nonmortgage  debt  of  $5,000  or  more  reduced  the  prcbability  of 
planning  to  join  the  Reserves  for  all  of  the  marital  status  models.  The  decline 
in  Reserve  intentions  was  six  percent,  22  percent,  and  20  percent  for  the  single, 
married,  emd  dual  Amy  coiple  groips,  respectively.  The  logistic  regression 
coefficient  for  the  debt  variable  was  significant  at  the  .10  level  only  for  the 
married  model. 

A  lack  of  ccaifidenoe  in  tte  availability  of  civilian  job 
opportunities  was  associated  with  a  greater  tendency  to  plan  for  Reserve  service 
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aincxTg  single  nurses  (12  percent  increase)  vMle  insecurity  about  alternative  job 
pro^Kcts  led  to  a  decrease  in  Reserve  intentions  among  married  nurses  (12 
percent  decline) .  The  logistic  regression  coefficient  for  this  variable  was  not 
significant  for  either  the  single  or  the  married  model  above.  Civilian 
opportunity  was  not  included  as  an  ejq>lanatory  variable  for  the  dual  Amy  ooiple 
model. 

The  mean  score  for  each  of  the  three  principal  corponents 
r^resenting  dimensions  of  satisfaction  %d.th  militauy  life  and  wor)c  was  increased 
by  one  stcindard  deviation  and  the  probcibility  of  intending  to  join  the  Reserves 
Wcis  reestimated  for  each  model  on  this  basis.  An  increcise  in  satisfaction  with 
work  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  Reserve  intentions  of  .1  percent  for  single 
nurses,  an  increase  of  less  than  .1  percent  for  narried  nurses,  and  an  increase 
of  .3  percent  for  dual  Army  cctple  members.  Among  these,  only  the  coefficient 
for  dual  Army  couples  was  significant  at  the  .10  level. 

Greater  satisfaction  with  benefits  was  associated  with  decreased 
Reserve  intentions  for  all  three  marital  status  grotps?  the  prdoability  of 
pleumiing  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  fell  by  .3  percent  for  both  narried  and  single 
nurses  and  by  one  percent  for  dual  Amy  ccuples.  The  coefficients  for  married 
and  dual  Amy  ocuple  nurses  were  significant  (p<.10) .  Satisfaction  with  security 
and  opportunity  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  Reserve  intentions  of  single  nurses 
(less  than  .1  percent)  and  a  negative  ijtpact  on  those  of  married  and  dual  Amy 
ccwple  nurses  (.1  percent  and  .2  percent,  re^jectively) .  None  of  the 
coefficients  for  the  third  principal  ocnpoTent  were  significant  and  the  .10 
level. 

4.  Summary  and  evsduation  of  Cctndidate  explanatory  veuriables 

a.  demograf^c  variables 
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Among  the  candidate  deroogrc^iuc  variables,  race  was  not  a 
significant  factor  in  eiqjlaining  Reserve  intentions  for  ary  of  the  models.  Male 
nurses  were  significantly  less  likely  to  join  the  Reserves  for  the  married  nurse 
model  and  for  the  model  for  those  with  five  throu^  10  years  of  service.  Ihe 
tumcjver  literature  suggests  that  men,  especially  married  mai,  may  be  less  likely 
to  leave  their  current  job  (i.e..  Active  Duty)  than  wcnen  and  this  may  account 
for  their  weaker  interest  in  the  Reserves. 

When  tenure  groups  are  considered,  feunily  status  had  significant 
implications  for  those  with  less  than  five  years  of  service.  Among  this  group, 
those  vho  were  itarried  but  without  d^jendents  were  significantly  less  interested 
in  Reserve  service.  Muchinsky  and  Morrow  (1980)  point  out  that  the  availability 
of  alternative  income  sources  tends  to  have  a  positive  relationship  to  turnover 
and  this  may  ejplain  a  tendency  for  these  nurses  in  two  income  households  to 
leave  Active  service.  Iheir  aversion  to  Reserve  service  mi<^t  also  be  explained 
by  the  existence  of  alternative  sources  of  income,  since  pecuniary  considerations 
have  a  strong  role  in  the  econoitiic  theories  of  second  job  holding  (Rostker  and 
Sishko,  1973). 

When  suhpcpulations  selected  on  the  basis  of  marital  status  were 
considered,  the  number  of  d^jendents  was  significant  only  for  nurses  v^o  were 
menbers  of  ducil  Army  couples.  For  these  nurses  a  larger  nunber  of  d^jendents  was 
associated  with  a  greater  likelihood  of  joining  the  Reserves.  Family 
COTsideraticans  tend  to  have  mixed  effects  cxi  turnover  and  noonli^ting  in  the 
relevant  literature.  Ihe  need  for  additional  financier,  resources  to  sipport  a 
larger  family  is  in  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the  family  for  the  potential 
second  job  holder's  leisure  time, . 

Level  of  education  was  a  significant  factor  influencing  the 
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Reserve  intentions  of  single  nurses.  Advanced  degree  holders  amcaig  this  grotp 
were  less  likely  to  anticipate  serving  with  a  Reserve  or  Guard  unit.  The  sign  of 
the  coefficient  for  education  was  negative  for  all  groups.  Several  enpiriccil 
studies  have  found  educatiai  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  turnover.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  better  educated  servicanenbers  have  more  civilian 
opportunities.  There  is  a  strong  demand  in  the  civilian  sector  for  nurses  with 
advanced  degrees  (See  Chapter  II) . 

b.  military  experience 

The  effect  of  classification  as  a  nurse  anesthetist  or  an 
operating  roan  nurse  on  the  probability  of  joining  a  Reserve  unit  was  not 
significant  for  any  of  the  nodels  considered.  Both  these  nursing  specieilties  cu:e 
much  sou^t  after  in  the  civilian  and  military  health  care  environments.  This 
characteristic  would  be  expected  to  have  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
educational  level.  The  coefficient  for  nursing  ^jecialty  was  negative  for  tenure 
Crop  I  and  for  married  nurses,  as  anticipated,  but  was  positive  for  tenure  (Sroip 
II. 

Advancement  rate  had  a  significantly  negative  inpact  on  the 
Reserve  intentions  of  single  nurse  officers.  Again,  the  factors  which  influence 
turnover  (from  Active  Duty)  may  be  at  odds  with  the  incentives  to  remain 
affiliated  with  the  military  and  serve  ai  a  part-time  basis  in  the  Reserves.  An 
officer  vho  is  advancing  rapidly  is  likely  to  consider  his  or  her  chances  of 
serving  20  years  to  be  good.  A  "successful”  Active  Duty  nurse  may  be  a  superior 
candidate  for  civilian  erployment  and  leave  Active  service  in  re^xonse  to  these 

GptiCHIS. 

c.  Oognitive/pero^xtucil  orientation 

As  discussed  in  Chcpter  II,  behavioral  epproaches  to  the 
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turnover  issue  focus  cai  the  employee's  pero^xtion  and  evaluation  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  or  her  working  ern^ironment.  Nurse-^xecific  studies  edso 
emphasize  a^xects  of  job  satisfactic^  as  important  determinants  of  labor  force 
participaticmi  and  retenticmi  among  nurses. 

The  principal  ocnponent  representing  satisfacticmi  with  work  was 
significant  for  those  with  0  through  4  years  of  service  and  for  raanbers  of  dued 
Am^  ocuples.  The  sign  of  this  variable  was  positive  for  these  two  graps  but 
sign  was  not  consistent  for  the  other  models. 

Satisfaction  with  benefits  was  significauit  for  narried 
respondents,  for  members  of  du2il  Army  couples,  euid  for  those  with  5  throu^  10 
years  of  service.  The  inportance  of  pecuniary  factors  for  older  nurses  and  for 
those  with  more  family  responsibilities  seems  reeisonable.  The  sign  of  the 
satisfaction  with  benefits  variable  was  negative  for  these  three  models, 
indicating  that  the  more  pleased  with  monetary  benefits  a  nurse  was,  the  less 
litely  he  or  she  was  to  plan  on  joining  the  Reserves.  Again,  this  may  indicate 
that  these  satisfied  nurses  intend  to  remain  on  Active  EXity. 

Satisfaction  with  stability  and  opportunity  was  not  a 
significant  factor  for  any  of  the  models  estimated.  The  profiles  presented  in 
Chcpxter  III  indicate  that  the  nurse  respondents  were  not  subject  to  frequent 
moves  or  family  s^xaration  and  most  perceived  their  cpportunities  for  advancement 
in  the  military  to  be  good. 

d.  Economic  incentives 

Total  family  income  was  not  significant  for  either  of  the  tenure 
groip  nodels.  While  economic  incentives  are  emphasized  in  the  second  job  holding 
literature,  several  enpiricad  studies  of  Reserve  participation  assign  a  minor 
role  to  the  additional  income  obtained  from  Reserve  pay,  pointing  out  the  small 
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incrsBaent  which  remains  after  taxes  (see  Ch^jter  II) .  The  sign  of  the 
coefficient  for  total  family  incone  was  positive  for  both  tenure  grcxps.  Uiis  is 
difficult  to  explain  (greater  inccroe  would  seem  to  imply  a  smaller  need  for 
augmentation  thrcu^  moonli^ting) ,  but  could  reflect  the  desire  to  maintain  a 
hic^  standard  of  living  on  leaving  Active  service,  or  the  financed,  means  to 
leave  full  time  work  and  go  to  a  part  time  enplpyment  status. 

Nonmortgsige  detit  was  aissociated  with  a  decline  in  the  desire  to 
participate  in  the  Reserves  for  all  of  the  models  (excepting  the  dual  Army  cotple 
model  vhere  it  was  not  used) .  This  factor  Wcis  significant  only  for  the  tenure 
Grotp  II  model.  Ihe  same  reasoning  suggested  for  toteil  inccme  should  c^ly  here; 
greater  debt  should  influence  the  re^scxident  to  consider  a  second  job.  In  this 
case,  hcwever,  those  with  greater  debt  may  be  motivated  to  stay  on  Active  duty  to 
avoid  the  greater  risk  of  financial  reverscils  in  the  civilian  sector, 
e.  Perceived  civilian  cpportunity 

A  lack  of  confidence  about  finding  a  good  civilian  job  did  not 
have  a  significant  influence  on  plans  to  join  the  Reserves  for  any  of  the  models. 
Ihe  sign  of  the  coefficient  for  ttiis  variable  was  negative  for  married  nurses  and 
those  with  5  thrcu^  10  yecurs  of  service,  vhile  it  was  positive  for  single  nurses 
and  those  with  less  than  five  yecurs  of  service.  Insecurity  about  job  prospects 
would  be  expected  to  motivate  a  nurse  to  stay  cxi  Active  Duty  (and  not  join  the 
Reserves) .  On  the  other  hand,  such  insecurity  on  the  part  of  a  nurse  }A)o  has 
already  decided  to  leave  Active  service  mi^t  well  motivate  him  or  her  to  plan  to 
"fall  back”  ot  Reserve  inccroe  if  a  good  job  fails  to  materieilize. 


V.  CrNCTIKTCMR  Min  FBgMgMDRTICMS 


A.  Surnmary  and  Oc»>clusicns 

Data  frcni  the  1985  Dd3  Survey  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel  were  used 
to  investigate  the  factors  influencing  the  Reserve  intentions  of  Active  Duty  Amiy 
nurses.  Ihere  were  334  Any  nurses  included  in  the  survey  viio  were  appropriate 
to  this  stu^,  and  these  respcxidents  were  divided  into  three  tenure  groc^:  Groop 
I  with  0  throuc^  4  years  of  service;  Group  II  with  5  throu^  ten  years  of 
service;  and  Group  III  with  11  throu^  19  years  served.  Profiles  were 
constructed  for  each  of  these  tenure  grotps. 

1.  Nurse  profiles 

A  nurse  with  less  than  5  years  of  experience  showed  the  strongest 
intention  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  (67  percent) .  She  was  30  years  old  and  had 
entered  Active  Duty  service  at  28  with  a  bachelor's  degree  (vhich  was  still  her 
hic^est  degree) .  Her  rank  was  03  and  she  had  1  to  2  years  of  c±>ligated  service 
remaining.  She  was  vhite,  lonmarried,  and  without  d^)endents.  Her  totcil  family 
income  for  1984  was  about  $29,500.  Among  the  facets  of  her  working  environment 
she  found  commisseury  services  emd  perscxial  freedom  the  least  satisfactory  and 
rated  the  chance  to  serve  her  country  and  acxjuaintanc^es/friendships  as  the  most 
satisfactory.  She  had  not  looked  for  a  civilian  job  but  felt  ccxifident  of  her 
chances  of  finding  a  good  one. 

A  nurse  with  5  throu^  11  years  of  service  was  less  likely  to  be 
planning  to  serve  in  the  Reserves  (45  percent)  and  more  likely  to  be  planning  a 
20  year  career  cxi  Active  Duty.  Her  paygrade  was  03  and  she  did  not  have 
remaining  obligated  service.  She  was  33  years  old  and  began  Active  service  at 
age  26  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  vhich  was  still  her  hipest  degree.  Ibis 
prototypiccil  nurse  was  married  but  had  no  acccmpanying  children.  Her  spouse  was 
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not  serving  on  Active  Duty  with  the  Amy  (thou^  48  percent  of  the  spouses  for 
this  tenure  grotp  were  in  the  Anry) .  Her  total  family  incxme  for  1984  was  about 
$42,600.  She  found  the  chance  to  serve  her  country  and  mediccd  care  the  two  most 
satisfactory  a^»cts  of  her  military  job  vhile  cxaisidering  the  chance  for 
prcrooticai  and  working  coiditicxTS  to  be  the  least  satisfactory.  She  had  not 
looked  for  ein  alternative  job  but  was  cxxifident  zbout  her  pro^sects. 

A  nurse  'ibo  had  been  on  Active  Duty  for  11  or  more  yezurs  was  unlikely 
to  plan  on  serving  in  the  Reserves  (15  percent) .  She  was  a  vhite  fenale  who  had 
entered  the  service  at  age  22  and  was  currently  37  years  old.  Her  rank  was  04. 
She  entered  the  Army  with  less  than  a  bachelors  degree  but  now  held  a  roasters 
degree.  She  was  roarried  and  had  at  least  one  aoocrpanying  child.  Her  spouse  was 
not  serving  on  Active  Duty  with  the  Army.  Her  1984  totad  family  inoone  was  about 
$52,400.  This  nurse  found  the  chance  to  serve  her  county  and  acquaintances/ 
friendships  to  be  the  roost  satisfactory  elements  of  her  job  and  rated  promotion 
cpportunities  and  post-service  educational  benefits  as  the  least  satisfactory. 
She  had  not  sou^t  a  civilian  job  in  the  preceding  yeeu:  but  considered  her 
chances  of  finding  a  good  job  to  be  very  good. 

These  profiles  provide  portraits  of  three  very  different  individuals, 
thou^  they  have  a  good  deal  more  in  cornnon  than  would  be  emticipated  given  their 
tenure  differences.  The  degree  of  age  ocnpression  over  the  entire  saitple  is 
notable:  the  ^>an  of  average  ages  for  the  three  tearire  groc^  is  rally  8  years. 
The  difference  in  entry  age  ejqilains  this  closeness  in  current  age:  the  nurses 
with  the  roost  tenure  joined  the  Army  at  a  much  earlier  age,  before  they  had 
acquired  a  BSN  degree.  In  terms  of  roaritcd  status,  the  three  groups  show  a 
typiczd  ''lifecycle”  progression  which  belies  their  similaurity  in  aige,  i.e.  single 
withcut  children;  married  without  children;  and  married  with  children. 
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Ihe  model  paygrade  for  the  three  tenure  groi^js  raises  frcro  03  to  05 
and  the  most  cxmmon  rank  for  those  with  5  throu^  10  years  of  service  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  nurses  with  11  or  more  years  of  service.  Financially,  they 
differ  ocnsiderably  ty  tenure  groi^,  with  a  range  for  average  family  inocroe  of 
almost  $23,000.  All  three  prototypiced  nurses  found  the  opportunity  to  serve 
their  county  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  element  of  their  work,  viiile  they 
displayed  great  diversity  in  their  evaluations  of  other  elements  of  military  life 
and  work.  Hie  two  more  senior  grtxps,  however,  eigreed  on  promotion  opportunities 
as  a  source  of  relative  dissatisfaction. 

While  these  nurse  officers  indicate  a  declining  interest  in  the 
Reserves  as  tenure  increases,  these  differences  are  not  as  great  as  mi^t  be 
ej^iected,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  much  conteirporaries.  All  three  tenure 
groups  shew  an  awareness  of  civilian  opportunities  as  well  as  a  hi^  regard  for 
the  patriotic  and  social  interaction  elements  of  Army  service.  These  factors 
together  may  ejqilain  their  positive  attitudes  toward  the  Reserves. 

2 .  Multivariate  ancilysis 

logistic  regression  was  used  to  investigate  the  effects  of  a  groip  of 
characteristics  on  the  intentions  of  an  Active  Duty  Artry  nurse  to  join  the 
Reserves.  A  multivariate  approach  provides  a  means  for  assessing  the  joint 
effects  of  the  many  factors  which  the  descriptive  approach  indicates  may  have  an 
influence  an  this  decision.  The  decision  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  Reserves  was 
viewed  as  a  dichotemous  choice  and  a  logit  model  was  estimated  to  predict  the 
likelihood  that  an  individual  nurse  with  particular  individuail  attributes  would 
indicate  an  intention  to  join  the  Reserves. 

Models  were  estimated  for  two  population  subgrtxps  based  on  tenure 
and  for  three  subgreupings  based  on  family  status.  Only  nurses  with  10  years  or 
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less  of  service  were  irjcluded  in  the  analysis,  since  those  with  greater  tenure 
had  ccrpleted  at  least  half  of  a  20  year  career  and  were  much  less  likely  to 
leave  Active  Duty  and  join  the  Reserves.  Ihe  tenure  grtxps  were  ccnprised  of 
those  with  0  throui^  4  years  of  service  (tenure  GrtJtp  I)  and  those  with  5  thrrxi^ 
10  years  of  service  (tenure  Grcup  II) .  Marital  Status  cohorts  oOTsisted  of 
single  nurses,  married  nurses,  and  nurse-rombers  of  dual  Am^  coi^les. 

candidate  explanatory  variables  were  selected  frcn  among  five 
categories:  demogrs^hic  information;  military  experience;  oognitive/pero^xtual 
orientation;  economic  incentives,  and  perc^xtions  of  eaiplcyment  opportunities. 
Principal  components  were  constructed  to  measure  three  distinct  dimensions 
identified  among  the  cognitive/perc^xtual  orientation  variables, 
a.  Tenure  Groip  I  (0  -  4  years  of  service) 

Nurses  with  4  or  fewer  years  of  service  were  significantly 
influenced  (.10  level)  by  family  status:  Those  who  were  married  with  no 
d^xendents  were  nearly  sixcty  percent  less  li]cely  to  intend  to  join  the  Reserves 
than  their  unmarried  counterparts  without  children.  The  proportion  of  this 
tenure  grtxp  vho  were  married  increased  from  one  third  to  almost  one  half  vhen 
entry  and  current  maritcil  statues  are  conpared.  Since  most  of  these  short  tenure 
nurses  did  not  plan  to  ccaiplete  20  ye£urs  on  Active  Duty,  it  is  likely  that  they 
planned  to  dissociate  themselves  completely  from  the  Army  and  their  relatively 
newly  acquired  family  obligatiOTs  have  influenced  this  decisiOTi  strongly. 

Satisfaction  with  elements  of  the  working  environment  also  had 
a  significant  effect  on  Reserve  plcins  for  those  with  less  thcui  5  years  of 
service:  increased  satisfaction  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  predicted 

Reserve  intentions.  The  elements  vhich  loaded  most  heavily  cn  this  component 
were  satisfacrtion  with  cxworkers,  satisfaction  with  the  jcxb,  and  satisfaction 
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with  personal  freedcm.  The  lack  of  inpact  for  the  ocmpcxients  related  to 
finaricicd.  benefits  and  to  stability  and  opportunity  also  seem  appropriate  for 
those  vho  are  younger  and  have  fewer  family  cbligatiais  . 

b.  Tenure  Grot^)  II  (5  -  10  years  of  service) 

Gender  was  a  significant  factor  in  eiqjladning  the  Reserve 
service  plans  of  Active  Duty  Army  nurses  with  5  throo^  10  years  of  service.  A 
male  nurse  officer  was  34  percent  less  likely  to  intend  Reserve  service  than  a 
female  nurse  with  the  same  attributes .  The  literature  c»i  turnover  in  the 
military  indicates  that  men  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  service  until 
retirement  and  this  is  ccnpatible  with  negative  Reserve  intenticMTs. 

Two  other  variables  were  significant  at  the  .10  level  for  this 
tenure  grotp  and  both  of  these  reflected  pecuniary  concerns.  Those  v^o  had 
ncOTiiortgage  debt  of  greater  than  $5,000  were  26  percent  less  likely  than  a  nurse 
similar  in  cill  other  respects  to  plan  on  joining  a  Reserve  unit.  Satisfaction 
with  benefits  had  a  negative  relationship  with  Reserve  intentions  as  well.  The 
principal  ccnponent  vhich  Wcis  xised  to  capture  the  benefits  dimension  was  wei(^ted 
heavily  by  satisfaction  with  medical,  dental,  educational,  and  retirement 
benefits.  Those  nurses  with  positive  perceptions  of  benefits  offered  by  the  Army 
would  be  ejqjected  to  remain  on  Active  Duty. 

c.  Single  nurses 

For  single  nurses,  educational  level  had  a  significant  (.10 
level)  effect  on  plans  for  Reserve  service.  A  nurse  with  an  advanced  degree  was 
17  percent  less  likely  to  include  the  Reserves  in  his  or  her  career  plans  than  a 
nurse  with  A  ESN  who  differed  only  on  this  one  characteristic.  Education  has 
been  found  to  be  eissociated  with  a  higher  level  of  turnover  in  several  earpirical 
studies  of  retention.  Advancement  rate  was  edso  significant  at  the  same  level 


for  unmarried  nurses.  The  more  rapidly  an  officer  advanced,  the  less  likely  he 
or  she  was  to  be  planning  to  serve  in  the  Reserves.  "Successful”  officers  may  be 
more  strcsigly  motivated  to  stay  on  Active  Duty. 

d.  Married  nurses 

Gender  was  stroigly  related  to  the  likelihood  of  joining  the 
Reserves  for  married  nurses.  A  male  nurse  in  this  grocqp  who  differed  fron  the 
reference  individual  only  cxi  the  basis  of  gender  was  24  percent  less  likely  to 
intend  Reserve  service.  Financial  corsideraticns  were  edso  isporbant  influences 
on  the  Reserve  pl2UTS  of  married  nurses,  with  debt  of  $5,000  or  more  eind  the 
principeil  ccnponent  for  benefits  significant  at  the  .10  level.  Both  of  these 
monetary  variables  had  a  negative  influence  on  Reserve  intentions.  These  results 
cue  very  similar  to  those  for  tenure  Grxxp  II  nurses  euxi  this  understauxiable 
since  48  percent  of  the  officers  with  5  throu^  10  years  of  service  were 
married.  The  family  responsibilities  of  these  individuals  vho  perceive  the 
pecuniary  benefits  of  Active  service  as  satisfactory  are  likely  to  keep  them  on 
Active  Duty. 

e.  Dual  Army  couples 

The  saitple  of  members  of  dual  Army  couples  was  very  small  and 
the  results  of  the  model  developed  for  them  should  be  viewed  cautiously. 
Nonetheless,  they  constitute  a  very  interesting  subgroup.  Because  of  the  limited 
size  of  cohort,  the  number  of  cemdidate  eipleuiatory  variables  was  srraller  for 
this  model  than  for  t2ie  others  estimated.  Number  of  d^endents  Wcis  a 

significantly  positive  influence  ot  Reserve  intentioTs.  The  principal  oonponents 
for  satisfactiOT  with  work  and  for  satisfactiOT  with  benefits  were  both 
significant  at  the  .10  level.  SatisfacticHi  with  work  positively  influenced 
Reserve  intentions  vhile  satisfaction  with  benefits  had  a  negative  effect.  Both 
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inentoers  of  these  ooi^les  worked  at  a  military  job  and  the  influence  of  job- 
related  factors  on  the  family  may  be  hei^tened  under  such  circumstances. 


B.  ReccRinendatii^is 

1.  Policy  inplications 

Active  service  provides  a  very  inportant  source  of  FNs  for  the 
Reserves.  Factors  vrfiich  positively  influence  Active  Duty  nurses  in  forming 
plans  for  Reserve  service  are  frequently  overlocdced  by  thcase  plemning  Reserve 
recruiting  strategy.  A  major  difficulty  in  seeking  to  implement  programs  vhich 
will  make  Active  Duty  officers  look  favorably  cai  the  Reserves  is  that  scane  of 
these  same  programs  eilso  tend  increeise  their  satisfaction  with  Active  service  end 
encourage  them  to  remain  in  their  cairrent  Active  status.  This  effec±  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  problem  but  rather  as  a  benefit  for  Total  Force  Planning. 

Satisfaction  with  work  was  identified  in  this  study  as  an  iirportant 
determinant  of  an  Active  Duty  nurse's  attitude  tcweurd  the  Reserves  (Tenure  Gnxp 
I  cind  ducil  Army  cxjcples) .  Policy  approaches  to  limited  nurse  availability  vhich 
emphasize  either  decreasing  the  demand  for  the  services  of  RNs  or  vhich  involve 
substituting  nonRN  personnel  in  providing  health  care  services  are  litely  to 
improve  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  elements  of  the  working  environment. 

Ihe  Army  Heedth  Services  Ocrancind  has  recognized  that  many  nonnursing 
tasks  are  performed  by  RNs  because  of  limited  sipport  staff  in  such  areas  as: 
laboratory,  nutritioi,  respiratory  care,  physical  therapy,  houseke^ing, 
electrocardiography,  pharmac:y,  logistics,  and  tran^jortaticjn  (U.S.Army,  1988) . 
More  appropriate  use  of  the  special  expertise  of  nurses  wcxild  increase  the 
satisfaction  which  Army  nurses  cJerive  from  their  work  and  enocxirage  interest  in 
both  Act-ive  and  Reserve  service. 


Numercus  policies  to  decrease  the  requiresnents  for  health  care 
services  have  been  suggested.  The  provision  of  a  larger  preport icn  of  emergency 
mcbilizaticKi  hecilth  care  services  by  host  countries  has  been  suggested  as  well  as 
the  coTtracting  out  of  more  health  services  (Seevers,  1988).  The  develcpnent  of 
a  civilian-military  contingency  hospital  system  has  also  been  put  forward  as  a 
means  to  reduce  Reserve  nurse  (and  other  hezdth  care  provider)  requirements.  To 
the  extent  that  such  a^roaches  reduce  the  severe  strain  under  which  Army  nurses 
are  currently  woricing,  Army  nursing  will  be  seen  as  a  more  viable  career  option. 

The  pero^jtion  of  Reserve  working  conditions  must  also  be  positive  if 
Active  Duty  nurses  are  to  consider  the  Reserve  optiCTi.  Greater  flexibility  in 
the  scope  of  drill  activities  for  nurses  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  to  ina]ce 
Reserve  participation  more  attractive  to  potential  entrants.  Knowledge  that  the 
Reserves  provide  meaningful  drill  activity  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  and 
maintain  skills  would  provide  an  incentive  to  join  for  Active  Duty  nurses  vho 
value  working  conditions  highly. 

Monetary  benefits  were  an  inportant  influence  cm  Reserve  plans  for 
married  nurses  and  for  tenure  Grot?)  II  nurses  in  this  study.  Pay,  medical, 
dental,  retirement  and  educational  benefits  are  widely  considered  inportant 
attractions  of  Reserve  service.  While  augmenting  these  benefits  for  Active  Duty 
nurses  would  tend  to  ke^  these  nurses  on  Active  service  rather  than  encouraging 
them  to  join  the  Reserves,  those  vho  have  made  the  decisiCTi  to  leave  Active 
service  are  likely  to  be  positively  motivated  to  join  the  Reserves  by  augmented 
Reserve  benefits. 

The  inportant  role  of  gender  in  the  determinatiCTi  of  Reserve 
propensity  for  married  nurses  and  for  tenure  Grot?)  II  nurses  indicates  tliat  male 
nurses  in  these  categories  are  not  positively  inclined  toward  Reserve  service. 
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This  strong  rejection  ty  more  senior  rale  officers  may  reflect  a  desire  to  remain 
cai  Active  Duty  rather  than  a  rejecticxi  of  the  Reserves.  Inservioe  recruiting 
apprxaches  vhich  present  a  positive  image  of  men  in  Reserve  nursing  mi^t 
influence  those  men  vho  decide  not  to  oontirue  on  Active  Duty  to  consider  the 
Reserves  as  a  second  job. 

Married  nurses  among  those  in  Grcup  I  were  also  strongly  disinclined 
to  join  the  Reserves  and  this  is  more  likely  to  reflect  concerns  about 
inccnpatibilities  between  the  family  and  Reserve  service,  since  a  nuch  smaller 
proportion  of  these  short  tenure  officers  plan  to  remain  cn  Active  Duty.  The 
concerns  of  these  nurses  mic^t  be  adlayed  by  the  lose  of  inservioe  recruiting 
resources  to  address  issues  of  compatibility  of  Reserve  service  with  family  life. 

Concerns  with  promotion  were  reveaded  in  the  profiles  for  nurses  in 
adl  three  tenure  groups.  Chance  of  promotion  was  ocnsistently  rated  among  the 
least  satisfactory  elements  of  military  life  and  work.  Salary  range  conpression 
and  the  limited  opportunity  for  advancement  are  frequently  noted  as  a 
dissatisfiers  in  civilian  nursing  settings.  Policies  vhicii  provided  more  billets 
for  hi^er  ranking  nurses  on  Active  Duty  would  be  likely  encourage  long  term 
Active  Duty  nurses  to  remain.  The  availability  of  adequate  Reserve  billets  for 
ipper  paygrades  would  encourage  those  who  have  decided  to  leave  Active  service  to 
consider  the  Reserves  favorably. 

2.  Future  Research 

Any  policy  directed  at  Active  Duty  or  Reserve  Army  nurses  must  be 
ocaisidered  in  terms  of  the  itarket  for  nurses,  since  this  is  the  context  in  which 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  must  operate  in  recruiting  and  retaining  RNs.  Losing  si^t 
of  the  role  of  the  civilian  sector  (both  in  augmenting  the  overadl  sipply  of 
nurses  and  in  offering  nurses  alternative  esiployment  opportunities)  can  produce  a 
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misleading  picture  of  the  potential  effects  of  various  policies.  Better 
knowledge  of  the  overall  market  for  nurses  will  benefit  the  Army  in  using  its 
limited  recruiting  resources  to  locate  and  attract  these  badly  needed  personnel. 

Prior  servioe  Anty  nurses  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Reserve 
nursing  labor  pool.  Their  familiarity  with  military  nursing  environment  and 
their  extensive  clinical  e}q}erienoe  sake  then  very  productive  contributors  to 
the  Reserve  missicxi.  Studies  should  be  underteJoen  to  distinguish  between  prior 
service  and  nonprior  servioe  Reserve  nurse  accessions  in  terns  of  motivations  and 
personal/demographic  characteristics.  A  multichotcmous  logit  approach  could  be 
lised  to  address  simultaneously  the  decisions  to  separate  frcm  Active  servioe  and 
to  join  the  Reserves. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  service-wide  multivariate  studies  of 
retention  behavior  for  Aniy  Reserve  nurses.  Increased  turnover  leads  to  larger 
recruiting  missions:  the  two  issues  are  intertwined.  A  survey  of  this  scope  is 
currently  being  fielded  and  should  provide  information  ccnparable  to  that  which 
has  been  collected  and  analyzed  for  nurses  in  the  civilian  sector  (Miller,  1987) . 
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APPENDIX  A 

Table  A-1.  Major  subject  areas  of  the 
1985  DoO  mentoer  surv^ 

Military  lriftB*rtdon--Servioe,  paygrade,  military  oompation,  term  of 
eailistmient. 

Fluent  art  test  UxsAAcmB—Jjsrgth  of  stay,  eapected  stay,  problems  at 
present  location  and  in  moving  to  the  location. 

Meenlistaent  arei  Career  Intentions—Probed  respondent's  future  orientation 
asking  expect^a  years  of  service,  expected  paygrade,  probably  b^vior 
under  different  management  options. 

Irrilvidkial  arxJ  Family  Qiaracteristios — Focused  on  basic  demographic  facts 
such  as  age,  sex,  marital  status,  nunber  and  ages  of  d^endents. 

Deporlents — Focused  on  basic  demographic  facts  such  as  age,  number,  sex, 
physical  and/or  mental  handicaps. 

Military  Qmpetsatlan,  Benefits,  and  Programs— Request^  valuation  of 
military  services,  ocranissary  and  exchange  privileges,  family 

prograirs,  base  pay,  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence,  perceived  tax 
adv^tages. 

dvilian  l£bar  Fcjroe  Esperience— Focused  on  the  household's  civilian  work 
experiences. 

Fmnily  Resources— Used  to  determine  level  of  housdxxld  debts  and  non-wage 
or  salary  sources  of  income. 

Military  life— Queried  about  attitudes  to  various  a^xects  of  military 
life,  including  ocrpensation,  interpersaial  environment,  and  benefits. 
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APFBTOIX  B 


Table  B-1.  Factor  loadings  for  principal  ocnixxients 
of  manber  satisfaction 


Variable 

Satisfaction  with 
work 

Satisfaction  with 
benefits 

COMorker 

.77513 

Satjob 

.71779 

Perfree 

.66561 

Friends 

.65044 

Wkoonds 

.58113 

Srvctry 

.47854 

Mediczd 

.74071 

Dentcil 

.67533 

Retire 

.58895 

VEAP 

.56247 

Pay 

.51717 

Oarosry 

.50948 

Train 

.43504 

Moves 

.71793 

Stable 

.69495 

Familvev 

.62518 

Pronote 

.45072 

Security 

.33165 

Factor  TransformaticMi  Matrix: 

Factor  1 

.65094 

.62624 

.42908 

Factor  2 

-.59942 

.07718 

.79671 

Factor  3 

.46581 

-.77580 

. 42562 
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APFQTOIX  C 


Table  C~l.  Reserve  intentions  logit  results,  Active  Duty  Amy 
nurses  with  0-4  years  of  service,  1985 

Actual  Reserve  intention:  62.5% 


Variable 


Intercept 

1.58 

.04 

Race 

-0.09 

.91 

Gender 

-.47 

.72 

Single  with  dependents 

0.26 

.79 

Married  no  dependents 

-2.73 

.01 

Married  with  d^iendents 

-0.90 

.34 

Education 

-0.18 

.85 

Nursing  ^jecicilty 

-0.13 

.93 

Adveinoesnent  rate 

-0.88 

.22 

InccRie 

.02 

.24 

Debt 

-.50 

.38 

Civilian  opportunity 

.29 

.67 

Satisfactiai  with  work 

.51 

.05 

Satisfaction  with  benefits 

.22 

.41 

Satisfactioi  with  stability/opportunity 

.44 

.13 

rp=88 

%  correctly  classified:  78.4 
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Table  C-2.  Reserve  intentions  logit  results,  Active  Duty 
Army  nurses  with  5-10  years  of  service,  1985 

Actual  Reserve  intention:  40.8% 


VaHab1f> 


Intercept 

0.27 

.80 

Race 

-0.73 

.39 

Gender 

-2.52 

.05 

Single  with  dependents 

-0.13 

.90 

Married  no  dependents 

0.58 

.52 

Married  with  dependents 

0.50 

.50 

Education 

-0.09 

.88 

Nursing  specialty 

0.53 

.59 

Advancesoent  rate 

0.37 

.48 

InocRie 

-0.02 

.46 

Debt 

-1.18 

.06 

Civilian  opportunities 

-0.49 

.51 

Satisfactiai  with  work 

-0.13 

.69 

Satisfaction  with  benefits 

-0.62 

.08 

Satisfaction  with  stability/opportunity 

0.02 

.93 

n=76 

%  correctly  classified;  68.4 
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Table  C-3.  Reserve  intentions  logit  results, 
single  Active  Duty  Army  nurses,  1985 

Actual  Reserve  intentions:  61.3 


Beta 

Significance 

Intercept 

1.74 

.02 

Race 

0.11 

.84 

Dependents 

0.36 

.41 

Education 

-1.05 

.10 

Civilian  opportunity 

0.53 

.40 

Advanoenent  rate 

-1.39 

.001 

Debt 

-0.33 

.50 

Satisfaction  with  work 

-0.07 

.77 

Satisfaction  with  benefits 

0.22 

.38 

Satisfactiai  with  stability/opportunity 

0.01 

.98 

n=93 

Cases  correctly  classified:  75.3% 
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Table  C-4.  Reserve  intentions  logit  results, 
oiarried  Active  Duty  Amy  rurses,  1985 

Actual  Reserve  intention:  46.3% 


uriable 

Beta 

Sionificani 

InteroQjt 

0.11 

.86 

Race 

0.63 

.30 

Gender 

-2.04 

.03 

Dqjendents 

0.08 

.70 

Education 

-0.32 

.58 

Civilian  opportunity 

-0.67 

.31 

Advancement  rate 

0.43 

.22 

Debt 

-1.36 

.01 

Nursing  ^)ecialty 

-1.63 

.12 

Satisfaction  with  work 

0.38 

.16 

Satisfaction  with  benefits 

-0.59 

.03 

Satisfactioi  with  stability/opportunity 

-0.06 

.78 

n=95 

Cases  correctly  classified:  73,7% 
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Table  C-5.  Reserve  Inteaitions  logit  results,  rtiai 
Army  cxxiples,  Active  Dut^  Amy  nurses,  1985 

Actu£d  Reserve  intention:  50.0% 


Sicgiificanoe  lev^ 


Intercept  -2.21  .06 
Depentaents  0.72  .09 
Advancement  rate  0.71  .19 

-0.95  .27 
Satisfaction  with  work  1.08  .05 
Satisfcu:tion  with  benefits  -1.48  .01 
Satisfaction  with  stability/opportunity  -0.23  .53 


nF=44 

Individuals  correctly  classified;  79.5% 
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APFINDIX  D 


ActU£a 


Correct: 


Actual 


Correct: 


Table  D-1.  Logit  classification  tables.  Active 
Duty  Amy  nurses,  1985,  by  tenure  groip 

n-A  Years;  r>f  Service 


Not  join 

jQin 

Xs^sl 

Not  join 

19 

14 

33 

Join 

_5 

50 

55 

Total 

24 

64 

88 

78.4% 


5-10  Years  of  Service 
Predicted 


Not  join  Join 

Not  join  34  11 
Join  A3  18 
Total  47  29 


68.4% 


2t 


n  mi  00  dm  m  HI  m 

H  mi  00  ^  ^  col  r* 


Table  D-2.  logit  classification  tables,  Active  Duty 
Am^  nurses,  1985,  by  ii)arit2d  status  gnxp 


Actual 


Correct: 


Actual 


Correct: 


Actual 


Correct: 


Simle  Nurses 
Predicted 


Not  join 

ttot-joiP 

Join 

Total 

22 

14 

36 

Join 

_9 

SZ 

Total 

31 

62 

93 

75.3% 


Married  Nurses 


Predicted 


tjbt._ioijn 

Join 

Total 

Not  join 

37 

14 

51 

Join 

11 

21 

44 

Total 

48 

49 

95 

73.7% 


Dual  MilitaTy  Cnuples 


Predicted 


Not  ioin 

ijoin 

Totgq 

Not  join 

18 

4 

22 

Join 

-5 

12 

2Z 

Total 

23 

21 

44 

79.5% 
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